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...from the NMA president 


Report 
to 
the 


\ 1) Membership 
THEODORE RENSHAW 


NMA Regional Conferences, sponsored by our area councils and some 
of our city clubs, have almost doubled in number, size and scope during the 
past two years. It has been my privilege to attend a number of these events, 
and I feel great improvement has taken place, both in content and in or- 
ganization. 

We have, today, 20 councils in the NMA, and this spring nearly all 
of them have held regional conferences. This is a healthy sign of growth— 
and of interest in self-development by our membership. 

One thing I found out about these conferences is that no two are alike— 
sometimes there are marked similarities—but no two are just alike. They all 
accomplish the same thing, though. They bring to the manager the newest 
and latest ideas and concepts that are being developed in the field of man- 
agement today. 

Most all of them use workshops so that the conference attender can get the 
most information possible in his limited time. Using these workshops, with 
their invaluable question-and-answer sessions, gives the manager a chance to 
participate—and this is important. For it is in this participation that views 
and ideas are exchanged amongst the men there. 

Several of the area councils have presented their annual Gold Knight 
Award to the outstanding industrialist and leader in their area at their 
regional conference. The prestige and dignity of this award and the regional 
conference compliment each other and provide a fitting atmosphere for the 
study of management and leadership techniques. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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IN THIS ISSUE One of the most important qualifications 


a supervisor must have is the ability to 
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ag the teach. See “The Supervisor as a Teacher, 
vents, page 9. . .. Much has been said recently about the trend toward conformity; 
in or- teachers, ministers, novelists and philosophers have considered the matter; 


now comes Melvin H. Baker, an industrialist, to warn us of the trend; page 


rly all | 36... "I am shop steward here, and it takes more than a two-bit manage- 
= ment flunky like you to get rid of me. We'll see who's fired!” Neverthe- 
Sie less, he was fired. For the inside story, read ACT ON FACT. ... How much 
hey all does management devote itself to long-range planning?—for a startling 
newest answer to that question, see page 14... . The manager should restrict him- 
f man- self to performing that work which only he can perform effectively, accord- 
ing to “8 Skills Make a Manager,” page 16. 
et : ON THE COVER: The trend toward more and more education for man- 
vii agement is sweeping the country; typical of this is this scene from an NMA 


views conference. 
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....f0r supervisors 





by Stewart French 


In Washington, the term "the great Debate" 
usually is reserved for major foreign policy 
discussions or other matters of high principle 
in which great minds or at least men of power in 
the government take opposing or differing posi- 
tions. These days, however, the topic is whether 
Sen. William Knowland was smart or was out- 
smarted in his drive for a "Bill of Rights" for 


Labor. 

Labor, with a capital "L", wants no part of Knovw- 
land's "rights", of course, and brought its first team 
on the field to hold the line against them. 

"Bill" Knowland, who comes closer than anyone 
(mot even excluding Messrs. Eisenhower and Nixon) to 
wearing the "Mr. Republican" toga of the late, great 
Senator Robert A. Taft, is the G.0.P. candidate for 
Governor of California, and, if he makes the State 
House in Sacramento next fall, he will be a contender 
for the Republican nomination for President in 1960. 


Query: Did he do himself any good for either 
job by passing up the chance to keep still on 
Taft-Hartley amendments and thus not force 
Big Labor to get in the ring with him? 


Supervisors will recall that on a quiet afternoon 
last month the relatively non-controversial pension 
and welfare fund reporting bill, S. 2888, was called 
up for Senate action. The principles and objectives 
of the measure had the blessings of the Eisenhower 
Administration, of the AFL-CIO and other unions, and 
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of the majority of both Democrats and Republicans in 
the Senate, despite wide differences as to whether it 
went too far in bringing in employer contributed and 
controlled funds. It had been sponsored and reported, 
despite sharp AFL-CIO and U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
dislike of some of its terms, by youthful Sen. John 
Kennedy, scion of Massachusetts wealth, himself a can- 
didate in the 1960 Presidential sweepstakes, on the 
Democratic ticket, of course. 


SENATE WORKS OVERTIME 


With such backing, the bill was expected to go 
through the Senate with only a more or less "for the 
record" amount of reviewing of the sorry record some 
elements of labor, and some elements of management, 
had made in handling some of the $25 billion in welfare 
and pension funds. There would of course have been 
some pointing with pride and viewing with alarm, but 
no full-scale, party-line battles were anticipated. 
However, Senator Knowland, who is Minority Leader, ob- 
tained the floor and charged forward with what he de- 
scribed as a "Bill of Rights for Labor" in the form of 
a baker's dozen amendments. Immediately the picture 
changed, and the Senate sat early and late, and on Sat- 
urday and Saturday night, to decide what to do. 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson rallied the Democrats --- ex- 
cept for Senator Lausche of Ohio --- and enough liberal 
Republicans. Under the banner of parliamentary virtue 
that general major legislation should not be written 
"on the Floor", but should be the product of committee 
hearings, all of the Knowland amendments and those of 
the Administration, brought into the act late by Sen. 
Alex Smith of New Jersey, were defeated. 


But there had to be firm commitments given and 
solemn promises made that the Labor Committee would 
forthwith hold hearings on the principles of the "Bill 
of Rights" proposals --- and that it would report back 
a bill to the Senate for action this session. These 
personal promises are being kept,---Senator Kennedy's 
subcommittee has been holding hearings --- and a bill 
probably will be reported. But passage is of course 
another matter, particularly in this election year. 
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PROFILES IN COURAGE 


Thus, although Senator Knowland lost the first 
battle, he unquestionably has won a campaign, so to 
Speak, even if not yet the war, since the Labor Con- 
mittee for the past six years has done very little in- 
deed in the field of labor management relations that 
could even remotely be described as pro-management. 


But, regardless of whether Knowland's charge will 
help or hurt him in California this fall and in the 
USA as a whole in '60, even the most cynical newspaper- 
men hereabouts admire his courage. It's a virtue he 
shares with Kennedy, who was described by Lyndon John- 
son in nominating him for the Vice=-Presidency in 1956 
as a "fighting sailor" (Kennedy was commander of a P-T 
boat in the Pacific and was considerably shot up. Dur- 
ing a period of hospitalization as an aftermath of his 
wounds, the Senator wrote a book called "Profiles in 
Courage." ) 


It took courage for Kennedy to report out the 
pension and welfare fund bill in the face of Big Labor 
opposition in an election year, and he has gone ahead 
and kept his promise on the hearings on further curbs 
forlabor. It took courage for Knowland to urge a state 
"right-to-work" law in California, which has a high 
quota of union labor, and even more to lead the fight 
on a national scale that forced the action to its 
present high point, relatively speaking. If the two 
Senators pursue the higher office for which they are 
aiming, and for which they may be contenders, along the 
route of moral courage and integrity, the nation will 
be the gainer however the election turns out. 


DOLLAR DAYS ON HILL 


The "dollar days" that are held every June on 
Capitol Hill aren't getting the top attention you'd 
think $72 billion plus would be worth. For it's in 
June that the final agreements are reached on legisla- 
tion authorizing the expenditures of taxpayers' funds 
for the fiscal year 1959, which begins July 1, 1958, 
and the bills hurried to the President for signature S0 
there won't be payless pay days for federal workers, 
armed and civilian, and Uncle Sam's bills can be paid 
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to the butcher, the baker and candlestick maker --- and 
the airplane and missile makers also. 


President Eisenhower's budget for federal expen- 
ditures for next year, submitted last January, comes 
to $72.4 billion. Under our Constitution, of course, 
only Congress can say how much shall be spent, and how 
and wheree But the individual Senators and Congress- 
men can't possibly have the knowledge to form an in- 
telligent judgment on what should be spent on each of 
the myriad functions of our huge, complex government. 
So they depend to a very large extent on the Presi- 
dent's budget, which is compiled by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Each of the executive departments submits its 
idea of what it needs for the following year to the 
Budget Bureau (theoretically to the President), the 
Bureau carefully screens each and every request and 
requested activity, and c@mes up with a figure the 
President usually accepts and recommends. 


The Congress === that. is, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the Constitution says money bills 
must originate, starts from there. They either up or 
cut the President's estdmates, and then send it over 
to the Senate. The Senate almost always has its own 
ideas, so it amends thée-House»bill ; then conferees of 
both bodies get together; agree, and report back to 
their respective units. The conferees' reports are 
usually accepted, and after both Houses go through the 
act of formal concurrence with their conferees, the 
appropriation measure goes to the White House. If the 
President thinks Congress has appropriated too much, 
he'll veto the measure, as he did the farm price and 
the $1.7 billion so-called flood control bill. (There 
are those in Washington who say they were mostly pork 
barrel. ) 


This year, despite the record breaking peace-time 
budget, the June headlines will be made by anti-reces- 
sion, defense reorganization and labor bills. And, 
of course, more and more, there's outer space. 


We're really trying to do something about finding 
what and where it is, and not fighting with Russia over 
or in or under it. 
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q CROWDED AIR 


Meanwhile, the problems of our nation's share of 
our own earth's air space require attention and are 
getting it. The crash, ona bright, clear day, between A: 
a passenger airliner and a supersonic jet fighter . 
21,000 feet above the Nevada desert which killed all visor 
49 persons aboard both planes, has speeded plans fora highl; 


federal aviation administration. to del 

At present, military flights are under the direc- crate. 
tion of whatever branch of the armed services the plane The 
and the personnel belong. Civilian flights are under be co 
both federal and local officials under general rules if he | 
laid down by the Civil Aeronautics Board and enforced formi: 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. a maf 


An agency to consolidate both civilian and mili- sal fu 
tary flight control, and the 50 or so active functions with t 





in the management of aviation facilities, was recon- ing SC 
mended last year in the report on "Aviation Facilities ployee 
Planning" by Edward P. Curtis, President Eisenhower's sion. 
special assistant for that purpose. On the basis of Ag 
the report and recommendations, Congress created the iudgec 
Airways Modernization Board to map the organization flight 
and functions of a permanent, consolidated agency. wholl 
Named as Chairman was Gen. Elwood Quesada (Air An 
Force, Retired), and the Board had planned to report utilize 
next year. The Nevada crash, however, has dramatized his su 
the need for speedy action to solve the basic problem lation: 
of control over increasing numbers of planes flying taught 
at increasingly high speeds on the Nation's limited Wh 
airways. quali 
The Pentagon Brass, jealous of its control over of a j 
military planes, is putting the heat on General Quesada same, 
to take over the post of administrator of the new vieoes 
Federal Aviation Administration --- when as and if it din 
is formed --- and the general is reported receptive. ania 
Everybody will be in the Club. The 

trial t 

get res 

“How can you treat me like this when I’ve given you the seven best yeas trainin 
of my life?’ , course 


“Good heavens!” the husband cried, “were those your best?” trainin 
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MONG THE ESSENTIAL qualifica- 
eee of a good industrial super- 
visor the ability to teach must rate 
highly—not far behind the ability 
to delegate and the ability to coop- 
erate. 

The shop or office supervisor must 
be continuously teaching on the job 
if he is to keep his organization per- 
forming at peak efficiency. Or such 
a management man may be detailed 
to full-time teaching in connection 
with the plant's apprenticeship train- 
ing school, or for training new em- 
ployees in the works training divi- 
sion. 

Again, any supervisor may be 
judged for his ability to develop top- 
flight assistants, and this is of course 
wholly a long-term teaching job. 

And finally, the supervisor may be 
utilized as a discussion leader, to train 
his subordinates in safety, public re- 
lations, or other subjects perhaps best 
taught by the conference method. 

While it is true that the basic 
qualifications of a good teacher and 
of a good supervisor are much the 
same, it does not follow that super- 
visors automatically qualify as effec- 
tive teachers. The foreman usually 
must /earn how to teach. 

The general principles of indus- 
trial teaching, and the methods that 
get results, are the same whether the 
training is carried out in formal 
courses of study, as in apprenticeship 
training, or on the job, day by day. 


THE SUPERVISOR 





AS 
a 
TEACHER 





In either instance what is to be 
taught must be broken up into lessons 
small enough so that the learner can 
in a single session, assimilate the 
new ideas presented him. The skilled 
worker, with a wealth of trade 
knowledge for background, can ab- 
sorb a lot of new ideas at one time. 
But even with this expert artisan it 
is possible to attempt to teach too 
much in one day. This effort to 
hurry instruction is the common fault 
with all untrained teachers. 

Training fledgling supervisors is a 
continuous process, extending per- 
haps over a period of years, yet the 
job will be better done if supervisory 
technique is taught piecemeal, a les- 
son at a time. 

Often, the fault of attempting to 
teach too much at one time stems 
from the supervisor's inability to 
recollect how hard it was for him to 





by alfred m. cooper 
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learn these same things—perhaps 
years earlier. 

Thus it is essential that the fore- 
man or office supervisor who is to 
instruct his own subordinates first of 
all learn to put himself in the learn- 
er's place. This is the prerequisite 
for good teaching of any sort, and 
if practiced it will prevent the teacher 
from becoming impatient if the 
learner is slow in grasping new ideas 
or acquiring new skills. 

Once the supervisor learns to put 
himself in the learner's place, he will 
be constantly checking his own 
teaching technique, rather than being 
too critical of the learner's ability 
to absorb new information. This 
self-analysis of methods employed 
obviates teaching errors. 

The industrial supervisor, shop or 
office, has recourse to four methods 
of getting ideas across, and he may 
combine any number of these in 
teaching a given lesson. 

He may ¢ell the employee how to 
do something. He may show how 
the thing is to be done, thus demon- 
strating the operation. He may uti- 
lize blueprints, sketches, blackboard 
developments, or motion pictures, 
thus utilizing illustration as a teach- 
ing device. And he may even decide 
to let the learner find out for himself 
how to perform the operation, by 
experiment. 

A combination of the first two or 
three of these methods usually gets 
the best results. Experiment also 
constitutes excellent instruction, and 
is the method by which most of us 


learn much of what we know about 
getting along with people. But it 
is very slow and costly in terms of 
time and material wasted. 

Checking the material to be taught 
in any lesson will quickly determine 
for the supervisor what combination 
of methods will get best results. Once 
this decision has been made, he is 
ready to begin the teaching process. 
The four-step method for teaching 
trade subjects, developed by Charles 
R. Allen, is excellent for this purpose. 
The four teaching steps are: 


Step 1—Preparation 

In this initial teaching step the 
supervisor must prepare the learner 
for the new ideas. Usually this is 
done by questioning. If the super- 
visor is familiar with the employee's 
background he can readily find some- 
thing already within the knowleage 
of the learner to which the new ideas 
may be tied. 

The questions asked in Step | 
should be so phrased that they cannot 
be answered by “yes” or “no.” The 
instructor may thus assure himself 
that the employee is really thinking, 
and that his mind is running in the 
channel desired before Step 2 is be- 
gun. Skimping the initial Step | 
accounts for many failures in trade 
teaching. 


Step 2—Presentation 

Here all of the new ideas must be 
put over, by lecture, demonstration, 
illustration or experiment, or by aay 
combination of these methods. 
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Thus, the supervisor, having pre- 
pated the learner's mind, now tells 
him and shows him how to carry out 
the operation. The supervisor's 
knowledge and manual skills are of 
real importance here. 

Before this step can be properly 
completed, the instructor must have 
predetermined just how much he 
can safely teach this particular learner 
in a single lesson. If the operation 
is complicated, or if the learner is 
not far advanced, it is always better 
to teach too little at a time, rather 
than too much. Here again, the su- 
pervisor must forever bear in mind 
how difficult it once was for him to 
grasp these new ideas. 

Step 3—Application 

Up to now the instructor has been 
doing all the work, and therefore 
he has no way of knowing whether 
the learner can do the new job by 
himself. So, after sufficient telling 
and showing and illustration, the 
teacher says, “All right, now let's see 
you do it.” 

If this application step is omitted 
or skimped, the lesson will be but 
half taught. Until the learner proves, 
perhaps after considerable trial and 
error, that he really can perform the 
operation, Step 3 has not been com- 
pleted. However, throughout this 
practice period the instructor should 
assist the learner whenever he needs 
such help. 

Quite often Step 3 requires more 
time to complete than the entire re- 
mainder of the lesson. 


Step 4—Test 

After the learner has demonstrated 
he can do a pretty good job on the 
new operation, with occasional assis- 
tance, he is ready to be tested. 

In this step, the employee must 
prove to the satisfaction of the in- 
structor that he has grasped the new 
ideas and can actually perform the 
operation just taught, and without 
assistance from anyone. 

This examination step may be 
carried out by the instructor, or by 
somebody else, and it may take place 
the same day the earlier steps were 
taught, or a week or so later. This 
step is in a sense a test of the in- 
structor’s ability to teach. Until the 
test step has been completed, the 
lesson has not been taught. 

In practice, all four steps of any 
lesson may be put over within the 
space of half an hour, or they may be 
spread over a period of days. An 
example of protracted teaching of a 
single lesson is found in training 
supervisory assistants. These junior 
management men often receive a 
series of lessons in handling people 
that may well require weeks for the 
completion of Step 3 alone. It takes 
a lot of practice to learn such things 
as when and how to delegate author- 
ity. 

Nevertheless, even here the second 
man must eventually demonstrate, on 
the job, and to the satisfaction of the 
supervisor, that he has mastered each 
of these lessons in supervision. 

As a rule, supervisors make good 
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trade trainers, particularly after they 
have received some instruction in 
preparing and presenting lessons to 
subordinates. And so long as the 
need exists for upgrading older em- 
ployees and breaking in new ones, 
the skill of the foreman or office 
supervisor as a teacher will form an 
important part of his total skills as 
an industrial supervisor. 


Conference training 

For trade teaching, and instruction 
in the skills and knowledge necessary 
for employee proficiency in shop and 
office jobs, the foregoing four-step 
teaching method is unexcelled. 

For teaching such subjects as ‘su- 
pervision, accident prevention, and 
public relations courses, where much 
of the required knowledge has already 
been acquired by the employee 
through experience on the job, but 
needs to be correlated and organized 
if it is to be useful, the four-step 
method does not get best results. 
Here the use of the conference 
method of training is indicated. 

Conference instruction had its be- 
ginnings in industry, and has had its 
most significant applications therein. 
The method was first used, back in 
1914, to train supervisors who were 
reluctant to accept as fact statements 
made by lecturers who may have had 
little actual experience in supervising 
anyone. 

But it was found that these same 
foremen enjoyed and _ benefitted 
greatly from discussion of their mu- 
tual problems in handling subordi- 
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June 


nates. In this type of instruction, the 
teacher reversed his traditional role 
and simply asked questions. The 
group members, after discussion that 
often became heated, supplied the 
answers. Thus a lot of excellent 
solutions to supervisory problems 
were developed from the foremen 
themselves. 

Conference training was next ex- 
tended to public contact employees, 
the idea being that any worker who 
had been meeting the public regularly 
over a period of years must have 
acquired quite a bit of unorganized 
knowledge of public contacting. And 
a group of 20 to 30 such employees 
could, in the course of a heated dis- 
cussion, develop a surprising number 
of excellent methods of dealing with 
the public—all based on experience. 

Thereafter, the same principle was 
applied to safety training. Employees 
in hazardous occupations were rightly 
assumed to have amassed much em- 
pirical knowledge of ways to avoid 
injuries. And in properly conducted 
discussions the knowledge of a score 
of such employees could be pooled, 
and workable methods of accident 
prevention agreed upon. 

In the beginning, all conference 
training in industry was carried on 
by members of the works training 
division—skilled conference leaders 
who conducted training conferences 
in supervision, public relations, and 
accident prevention. 

However, because of the supet- 
visor’s unique relationship with his 
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subordinates it was felt that this 
conference training could better be 
carried on by these management 
men, if it was practicable to train 
them as competent discussion leaders. 
Also, of course, the cost of such 
training would be sharply reduced. 

It was found that if the super- 
visors of a division were called to- 
gether and permitted to participate 
in the exact discussion they were 
later to lead with their own subordi- 
nates, they had little difficulty in con- 
ducting good employee conferences. 
These preliminary “rehearsal meet- 
ings” were usually conducted by the 
plant's training supervisor, who also 
acted as a teacher-trainer in methods 
of conference leadership. Supervisors 
so trained did a splendid job in con- 
ducting training conferences with 
their subordinates. In one plant I 
utilized 150 supervisors as conference 
leaders, and all but one of these soon 
developed into excellent discussion 
leaders. 

Also, it was found that participa- 
tion in this activity made better 
supervisors of these men. One reason 
for this was that the on-the-job re- 
lationship of the supervisor and his 
subordinates must be good if he is 
to lead a good conference with them. 
Participation in such a program as 
instructor required but two or three 
additional hours of work by the 
supervisor each month. 

For the supervisor who is unfa- 
miliar with conference instruction 
technique, attention to the follow- 
ing suggestions will make less diffi- 








cult his conduct of such training 
meetings. 

ONE—Always meet with a dis- 
cussion group in a conference room, 
never in an office with the members 
seated around the walls. See to it 
that the group is comfortable, with 
lighting, heating, and ventilation 
right, and have a blackboard and 
chalk available if blackboard presen- 
tations are to be made. 

TWO—tThe supervisor will be 
supplied with a number of good, 
thought-provoking discussion ques- 
tions covering the material to be dis- 
cussed by the group at that session. 
After putting a question to the group 
he will confine his own participation 
primarily to questions. In general, 
the leader’s participation should not 
exceed 20 per cent of the total talk- 
ing done. 

THREE—The leader will use fol- 
low-up questions after the group has 
begun its discussion. These little 
queries must be short and pithy, and 
are intended to promote additional 
discussion. They must be inserted 
into the discussion in such a way that 
they do not distract the interest of 
the group. Perhaps the best follow- 
up question is “How?” and a close 
second is “Why?” 

FOUR—The leader must at all 
times be in control of the confer- 
ence. This is usually no problem 
for the experienced management 
man. In general, discussion should 
not be permitted to wander from 
the subject, and no one or two mem- 
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bers should be permitted to “hog” 
the discussion. 

FIVE—At the completion of the 
discussion of each question or prob- 
lem, the leader should sum up the 
various solutions that have been sug- 
gested and then ask for a vote as 
to the best one or more of these, 
in the opinion of the group. Such 
procedure leaves the group with the 
feeling that something definite has 
been accomplished by that discussion. 
Once consensus has been attained do 
not permit further discussion of that 
subject at the meeting. 

SIX—Don't permit any meeting 
to become deadly serious, even 
though the subject may be as serious 
as that of accident prevention. Put 


in a laugh once in a while—not by 
telling a funny story, but by pointing 
up something a group member has 
said to bring out its humorous aspect. 

SEVEN—Remember that the very 
best way to learn to lead resultful 
training conferences is to lead a lot 
of them. After the first one or two, 
the average supervisor experiences 
little ditficulty in handling discussion 
groups. 

Whether the training in a depart- 
ment is by the 4-step method or by 
conference method, the success of any 
supervisor may be influenced by his 
ability as a teacher. This is par- 
ticularly true when management is 
looking about for adequate executive 
material. The good executive must 
be a superlative developer of men. 








HOW MANAGEMENT TACKLES ADVANCE PLANNING 


ERSONNEL CONSIDERATIONS, on 
Pone level or another, are basic to 
management's approach to the prob- 
lem of advance planning. 

A survey among presidents and 
other top-level executives reveals 
that, of those firms which indulge 
to any considerable extent in advance 
planning, 44 per cent consider the 
limitations of their executive staffs 
and 28 per cent take into account 
anticipated union demands as major 
factors. 

Despite the stress that has been 


placed in recent times on the ad- 
vantages of long-range planning, the 
survey further indicates that only 
18 per cent of the respondents for- 
mulate advanced plans on a formal 
basis, while some 30 per cent do no 
planning at all beyond a one-year 
period. The 52 per cent remaining 
go in for some informal planning, 
but not on any regular or systematic 
basis. 

The weakness is recognized by the 
companies themselves. Of the total 
replying, 72 per cent say that their 
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firm is not doing as much planning 
as it should, the 28 per cent balance 
indicating satisfaction with the ex- 
tent of their own planning. 


Sales top concern 


Of the various aspects of company 
operation covered by those who do 
indulge in formal or informal ad- 
vance planning, sales is the factor 
attracting greatest amounts of at- 
tention. Some 69 per cent of the 
responding firms devote advance 
planning time and energy to this 
facet of business, with company ex- 
pansion (63 per cent) and company 
financing (60 per cent) occupying 
the runner-up positions. Production 
problems were mentioned in 51 per 
cent of the cases, with profits, over- 
all costs, new products or services 
and research and development each 
noted by 42 per cent of the respond- 
ents. 


Advertising a factor? 


Surprisingly, problems of market- 
ing and advertising, which have been 
the subject of much discussion in the 
recent past, do not seem to call upon 
the attention of American business 
executives, insofar as advance plans 
are concerned; they scored 39 per 
cent and 9 per cent, respectively. 

In almost half of the companies 
queried, the president himself holds 
primary responsibility for all advance 
planning. His 48 per cent score is 





followed by 27 per cent for “all ex- 
ecutives,” 24 per cent for the com- 
pany’s financial officer and 21 per 
cent for the executive vice-president. 
In a few companies (9 per cent), 
special planning committees exist for 
this specific purpose. About double 
this number of firms assign planning 
responsibility to their individual de- 
partment heads. 


Planning span varies 

Of those who do claim to do “ad- 
vance planning,” 61 per cent take 
into consideration no more than a 
one-year period for their formal plans. 
An additional 33 per cent plan for- 
mally for two to four years in ad- 
vance and the remaining 6 per cent 
project plans for a five-year period. 

Most informal planning is also 
done on a relatively short-range basis, 
with 66 per cent of the respondents 
tackling problems they think will 
arise in a ome- to five-year period. 
Some 15 per cent project imformal 
advance planning through a five- to 
nine-year period, while the remain- 
ing 19 per cent plan informally from 
10 to 20 years ahead. 

In addition to the personnel con- 
siderations which affect planning 
possibilities, other major considera- 
tions include the political outlook, 
16 per cent; instinct or “hunch,” 16 
per cent; possibility of relocating 
company, 12 per cent; and advice of 
outside consultants, 8 per cent. 


Reprinted from MANAGEMENT METHODS Magazine; survey conducted for the magazine. 















SKILLS 
A MANAGER 


The manager should restrict 


himself to performing that work which only 


he can perform effectively. 


Ab IT to 








EW RESEARCH shows that pro- 
N fessional management is made 
up of separable, identifiable and 
measurable skills that can be learned 
just as can any other capability. 

It also shows that managers more 
often overburden themselves by per- 
forming the wrong kind of work 
rather than by failure to delegate. 

The new findings are not academic 
distinctions. They identify special 
abilities which are uniquely the 
province of professional managers. 

These abilities are: setting the 
goals, programming, budgeting, or- 
ganization, motivation, and control; 
and, for those in the top ranks: in- 
novation and decision-making. 

Only a manager can exercise the 
skills on this list. As a leader, he 
must multiply himself through his 
assistants, but he can do this most 
effectively not by performing his 
subordinates’ work for them but by 
restricting himself to performing that 





work which only he can perform 
effectively. 

Effective management is manage- 
ment by objectives. The professional 
manager devotes a great deal of time 
and effort to determining objectives 
and targets. Goal-setting involves 
careful analysis of past operating re- 
sults and a balanced estimate of the 
potential of the people, facilities and 
materials available. 

The evidence shows that every 
manager who aspires to a higher po- 
sition must develop this goal-setting 
ability. If he has a target toward 
which to direct his own efforts and 
those of his subordinates, the mana- 
ger can commit people, materials and 
money to its accomplishment with 
a minimum of duplication. Only 
when he has a goal can he measure 
progress toward that goal. 

Goals set by top management de- 
termine the nature and scope of the 
business. Union Carbide Corp., for 
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example, has the resources to enter 
almost any field of activity. How- 
ever, it has determined that its pri- 
marty business is developing and pro- 
cessing raw materials for industry. 

Union Carbide has concentrated 
on developing a technology, market- 
ing approach and people oriented to- 
ward these objectives. Its capital is 
invested consistently to further this 
aim. Thus, every advance in its bus- 
iness is built on a foundation already 
established. The company has pro- 
gressively carried some of its prod- 
ucts to a stage where they can be 
sold directly to the consumer. How- 
ever, it has seldom shown the inclina- 
tion to plunge off into fields entirely 
unrelated to its basic technology, raw 
material position and marketing 
skills. 

Goals must be established by man- 
agers at every level. Tremco Man- 
ufacturing Co., for example, requires 
each manager to set definite goals in 
terms of numerical quantities and 
checkpoints. To illustrate, a market 
manager in Tremco sets targets in 
terms of dollar volume, the percent- 
age ratio between cost of sales effort 
in relation to volume, the dollar cost 
of research time, and the dollar cost 
of such items as instructor-mechanic 
and field application engineering. 


Programming is the determination 
of what you're going to do before 
you do it. 

At its simplest, programming is 
the preparation of a written list of 
things to be done at the beginning 








of each day or other suitable period. 
The manager uses this for his own 
guidance, or he may circulate por- 
tions of it to his subordinates. 

More representative of effective 
programming, however, is the com- 
prehensive system developed by or- 
ganizations such as the Carborundum 
Co. In Carborundum, the entire 
company moves forward on the basis 
of detailed statements of planned 
activities, which ate prepared by each 
manager and consolidated into an 
over-all company program. These 
programs cover a five-year period. 
Annual revisions are made, with an 
additional year’s programming added 
at the time of each revision to main- 
tain the five-year continuity. The first- 
year program of the period is de- 
veloped with great care and with as 
much detail and accuracy as possible. 
Programs for succeeding years are 
prepared with successively less de- 
tail. 

Budgeting 

A budget is a management tech- 
nique for projecting expected ex- 
penses against anticipated income for 
a future period. Budgeting is often 
largely the compilation of a series 
of dollar figures based on past ex- 
perience. This can be a most valu- 
able means of anticipating future 
fiscal requirements and of making 
appropriate provision before the 
need is imminent. 

Budgets are best based on pro- 
grams; that is, the manager first de- 
cides what he plans to do, then he 
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prices out these activities. Carried 
out consistently, budgets help deter- 
mine the level of activity by indi- 
cating what the company can afford 
to do in terms of its anticipated in- 
come. Money is rarely available to 
accomplish all programmed activities 
as quickly as managers may desire. 
Consequently, it is necessary to estab- 
lish a priority for planned expendi- 
tures. It is here that carefully thought 
through objectives become of great- 
est importance, because projected ex- 
penditures can best be justified when 
they are clearly necessary to attain- 
ment of approved goals. 

At Armstrong Cork Co. budgets 
are prepared on the basis of careful 
study and evaluation of the probable 
requirements of the business. The 
budgets anticipate that, if managers 
operate efficiently, definite levels of 
income can be expected and corollary 
expenditures will have to be made. 
To help pinpoint accountability, the 
budgeted income and expenditures 
are Classified, organized and assigned 
so they can be related easily to the 
managers who have responsibility for 
carrying out specific activities. Each 
department manager, for instance, is 
charged for all expenses incurred by 
his people for items ranging from 
Stationery to the maintenance of 
equipment. 

The professional manager must 
master the skills of organizing be- 
cause the organization he develops 
determines whether or not he will 
be able to reach his objectives. Sound 
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organization requires that the man. 
ager first identify the work that must 
be performed to reach his goals. 

He then groups this work in bal- 
anced, integrated positions, units and 
departments to ensure that it is done 
most effectively, with minimum 
overlap and duplication, and with 
best utilization of the human skills 
involved. 

In this approach, each individual 
is given a clearly defined job. The 
authority he needs to do this work is 
delegated to him as a complete pack- 
age and he is held accountable for 
the results he accomplishes in terms 
of mutually agreed upon performance 
standards. Finally, sound organiza- 
tion calls for the establishment of 
harmonious, cooperative working re- 
lationships, so that people can per- 
form their duties with a minimum 
of personal friction. 


Motivation 

Until recently, motivation has 
been regarded as a fit subject for 
psychological research, but of little 
practical interest to businessmen. 
Now, however, we know that the 
need to motivate subordinates is a 
responsibility of every professional 
manager, and cannot be delegated. 

The basic problem in motivation 
is getting people to do things because 
they want to, not just because they 
are told. Most leaders rely largely 
on command and direction for re- 
sults. When backed by sufficient di- 
rect or implied coercion, either in the 
form of threats, punishment, or a 
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dangling carrot, edicts can be effec- 
tive. 

However, professional manage- 
ment sweeps over-board outdated 
theories both of paternalism and of 
man as a purely economic animal. 

For sustained results over the long 
term, the professional manager tries 
to give each of his subordinates a 
real proprietorship in the business. 
Where team effort is necessary, the 
team becomes the proprietor and is 
given the total responsibility and au- 
thority necessary for final results. The 
energizing forces necessary to oper- 
ate these many individual proprietor- 
ships successfully are participation 
and communication. 

People who are to be held account- 
able for results must be given an 
opportunity to participate in the de- 
cisions that establish the conditions 
under which they work. Professional 
managers provide for this consulta- 
tion by asking the suggestions and 
recommendations of their subordi- 
nates on matters that concern them. 
This is time-consuming and, at times, 
difficult. 

But only in this way can subordi- 
nates feel they are really part of the 
team and not automatons. Consulta- 
tion, when developed as a manage- 
ment skill, helps loosen the creative 
ideas and best energies of people 
once content to plod along doing as 
they were told. 

In Esso Standard Oil Co. em- 
ployees are invited to discuss matters 
affecting them, and their views are 
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given full consideration in working 
out problems. This not only ensures 
better understanding and acceptance, 
it also provides for better decisions 
because they reflect the views of 
those directly concerned. 


Control 

The unique skill required of pro- 
fessional managers is the ability to 
evaluate and appraise work being 
done under their direction without 
the need for close personal supervi- 
sion. This ability is the true gauge 
of a manager's scope, because he can 
delegate only to the limits of the 
control system within which he 
works. 

Basic to effective control is the 
development of valid and meaning- 
ful yardsticks to measure perform- 
ance. In the past, such yardsticks 
have often been rather haphazard. 
One company, for example, awoke 
one day to the fact that the only way 
it could tell whether it was making 
progress was by watching its bank 
balances at the end of the month. 

Another company went on for 
several years, blissfully surveying a 
steadily mounting sales curve, only 
to find, with a jolt, that real profits 
had been decreasing. 

The heart of a control system in 
the professional management concept 
is first, performance standards that 
enable managers at every level to 
measure their own progress and to 
report it to higher levels in con- 
cise terms. Significantly, the best 
performance standards are the goals, 
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programs and budgets which man- 
agers first establish to plan and guide 
their work. 

For a manufacturing operation, 
standards may include such factors as 
units produced by product, direct 
and indirect labor and materials 
costs, raw material, in-process and 
finished goods inventories. Sales 
performance standards may include 
sales and gross profit by product. 
Engineering progress may be judged 
by standards based on status of work 
completed against program, direct 
and indirect costs of project work, 
costs of estimating and proposals, 
and so forth. 

Effective standards must be un- 
derstood and accepted by those whose 
work is being measured. Once ac- 
ceptance is accomplished, a recording 
and reporting system is instituted to 
measure actual performance and to 
compare results with established per- 
formance standards. 

The objective now is to see to it 
that every accountable manager re- 
ceives reports which will quickly 
identify variances for him. This en- 
ables him to review those factors 
which are proceeding according to 
plan and to focus his energies on 
out-of-line conditions. 

Control is not only a matter of top 
management concern. Control tools 
should be provided at every level so 
each manager can identify and cor- 
rect his own variances. The lower 
in the organization corrective action 
can be initiated, the faster the action 


takes place and the more upper levels 
of management are freed for creative 
planning. 

Carrier Corp. has a comprehensive 
reporting system that keeps every 
member of management constantly 
aware of his financial and operating 
status. Even the construction super- 
intendent working out in the field 
on a new project receives up-to-the- 
minute reports which highlight his 
actual costs as compared to his esti- 
mates. 

Ford Motor Co. records and re- 
ports significant data to each man- 
agement level. 

The foreman, who is accountable 
for use of materials, machinery and 
manpower, gets reports on direct 
labor, indirect labor and material 
usage. 

A division manager in Ford, who 
has profit accountability for the op- 
eration of one segment of the com- 
pany’s business, is concerned pri- 
marily with reports showing per- 
formance against plant profit budgets 
and forecasts, product costs, plant 
costs, and a review of his financial 
and operating results against estab- 
lished plans. 

At Ford the manager is also meas- 
ured on his ability to develop qual- 
ified managerial, technical and pro- 
fessional personnel. Once each year, 
in conjunction with the presentation 
of profit plans and administrative 
budgets, the performance and po- 
tential of key personnel also is re- 
viewed. 
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Professional management is based 
largely on these skills. While every 
manager must be proficient in them, 
it is important to note that the higher 
we go up the executive ladder, the 
more we find managers concentrating 
on two aspects that are characteristic 
of executive positions—innovation 
and final decision-making. Here 
again is a Clue for the manager who 
wishes to climb to the top, for in 
these two skills we find the quintes- 
sence of executive action. 


Innovation 

Innovation—the introduction of 
new or added activities—is the life- 
blood of any enterprise. Maintaining 
the status quo is always a holding 
action and seldom results in a front- 
running company. The professional 
manager creates market and product 
leadership by generating new con- 
cepts and approaches himself, and by 
seeing to it that every possible new 
idea generated by his subordinates 
is given careful consideration. 

Innovation depends in large meas- 
ure upon releasing and encouraging 
the creative energies of people. The 
professional manager helps to create 
the necessary environment by stimu- 
lating and encouraging his subordi- 
nates to differ with accepted ways of 
doing things and to come up with 
constructive ideas for improvement. 
Only when a premium is placed on 
originality and initiative can true in- 
novation exist. 


Copyright 1958; reprinted from the February 1958 issue of NATION’S BUSINESS. 
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The one skill that most clearly 
differentiates top-ranking from low- 
er-rated managers is the ability to 
make decisions. This is not simply 
a matter of demonstrating good judg- 
ment; rather, it involves skill in fact- 
gathering, analysis, and in choosing 
among alternatives. Decision-making 
cannot be performed in total by 
single individuals. The decision it- 
self is an outgrowth of the work of 
a great many people, each concerned 
with gathering and interpreting data 
related to his own functional inter- 
ests. The professional manager re- 
mains sufficiently aloof from this pro- 
cess to be able to weigh and evaluate 
the alternatives presented to him in 
terms of the objectives of his group 
as a whole. 


Before a manager can take the last 
step in decision-making, he must or- 
ganize his subordinates and the spe- 
cialized staff serving him so that they 
can effectively collect data, and make 
recommendations. 


These research findings provide us 
with a new and integrated concept 
of the management job. It is in 
these areas that the individual with 
executive ambitions should focus his 
efforts at self-development. The more 
he can perfect the skills which are 
basic to professional management, 
the more he can qualify for greater 
responsibilities and a larger pay 
check. 


ype GREATEST PROBLEM con- 


nected with the installation of 
the highly automated factory is not 
that the present work force cannot 
master the more complex production 
equipment or that automation is too 
costly for the average firm, according 
to James R. Bright, of the Harvard 


Business School faculty. 

Rather, it is the reorientation of 
management thinking to the new 
range of responsibilities which a 
high degree of automation imposes. 
Automation is a committment to a 
highly integrated production system 
—that is, in effect, one machine 
capable of doing relatively few jobs. 
Therefore, it must be carefully 
planned to fit not only the technical 
aspects but also the economic struc- 
ture of the business. Automatic 
manufacturing imposes inflexibility 
in many devious ways, which only 
very thoughtful managers will fore- 
see. Failure to anticipate these im- 
plications explains many of the 
troubles blamed on “automation.” 

These are the outstanding conclu- 
sions reached by Professor Bright 
after surveying the impact of auto- 


mation in 13 plants _ scattered 
throughout the country. His findings, 
and his interpretation of their im. 
plications for tomorrow's managers, 
are reported in a book, “Automation 
and Management,” published by the 
Business School's Division of Re. 
search. 

To the manufacturing executive 
who asks: “If I go automatic nov, 
can I run the new plant with my 
present work force?” Mr. Bright 
says “yes.” Usually there will no 
be a major retraining problem, he 
adds, for operating labor skills are 
generally reduced or remain up 
changed by increased automaticity. 
Of course, a few new direct labor jobs 
requiring superior skill and a higher 
degree of responsibility are some 
times created, but the notion that 
skill requirements of the operating 
personnel are generally proportional 
tu the amount of automaticity & 
denied by both observation and 1 
suggested hypothesis. 

Maintenance, however, takes on 
new significance in the highly auto 
mated plant. The experience of th 
13 companies studied makes it 
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abundantly clear that maintenance is 
especially serious in the highly auto- 
matic plant because of the greater 
loss of production during downtime, 
not because of higher maintenance 
costs per se. To avoid costly shut- 
downs, it is important that the con- 
trols and mechanisms be designed to 
facilitate rapid identification and 
correction of failures, that mainte- 
nance men be carefully trained be- 
fore production begins, and that a 
clear line of responsibility for shut- 
down and corrective action be estab- 
lished between maintenance and pro- 
duction personnel. 

Capital cost of automation varied 
widely among the 13 companies 


studied, but Mr. Bright points out 


that, although automation involves 
equipment that is more costly than 
conventional equipment on a “pound- 
for-pound” basis, a reduction in the 
volume of machinery and in building 
requirements to house it may result, 
and sometimes more than offset the 
increased investment. 

These contradictory experiences 
are explained by the mix of factors 
influencing equipment costs. 

More often than not, Mr. Bright 
finds, automation will raise the 
break-even point and will result in 
substituting fixed costs for variable 
costs. This means that bad times 
may put a life-or-death pressure on 
the sales force, because a uniform 
flow of orders is essential to the 
highly automated plant. 

In general with automated plants, 
Management cannot cut costs by 


layoffs. Labor represents a much 
smaller proportion of manufacturing 
cost and almost every person man- 
ning automated systems is essential. 
Nor can management shuffle the ma- 
chinery into new arrangements to 
meet new production requirements. 
The intricate machine system cannot 
be modified easily. Neither can this 
system be abandoned or disposed of 
by sales, scrapping, or rearrange- 
ment into new combinations. 

The traditional practice of meet- 
ing daily demands by appropriate 
adjustments—by a new machine 
here, a process change there, by 
scheduling extra shifts on one ma- 
chine, by the addition or dropping 
of a product—is far less feasible than 
formerly. Hence, an extremely care- 
ful planning job—including laying 
down a clear set of requirements of 
input, Output, and operating charac- 
teristics for the supermachine—thus 
becomes a major responsibility of 
management. 

Managers need to understand the 
magnitude of the changes which will 
be caused by a shift to greater auto- 
maticity, and of the risks which are 
involved. 

“Automation,” the author empha- 
sizes, “may upset other traditional 
relationships between factory and 
sales force. In the past, most fac- 
tories have made what the sales de- 
partment wanted to sell. The factory 
has traditionally shifted gears to meet 
sales demands. It is the factory that 
has remolded itself to suit the mar- 
ket. Unless carefully planned, the 
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automated factory cannot be re- 
molded either economically or rapid- 
ly. It must be ‘right’ in the first 
place. To various degrees the sales 
department will have to sell what 
the system can make. The automated 
line, in the future, will ‘pace’ some 
sales forces just as truly as the as- 
sembly line has traditionally paced 
the worker.” 

Conventional market research 
practice often is likely to prove in- 
adequate for automation planning. 
It follows, then, that one of the ulti- 
mate effects of automation will be 
to raise market research to a new 
level of importance in industry. Also, 
plans may have to be made for cus- 
tomer education and for special ad- 
vertising emphasis in order to 
encourage the kind of sales pattern 
that makes the most of the advan- 
tages of the automated line. 

Problems of these kinds lead Mr. 
Bright to his conclusion that in the 
technological evolution toward auto- 
maticity, vast new demands on man- 


agement are developing. Astuteness 
in perceiving the possibilities and 
problems and in organizing an auto- 
mation program, will determine the 
speed and effectiveness with which 
automation is introduced. No longer 
can management simply “run” the 
plant to make whatever is selling a 
the moment. In this new world of 
automation, management must de. 
cide well in advance exactly what 
it wants to make, how much it wants 
to make, at what rate it is to be 
made, and over what period. 

This role as a planner or “design. 
er” of a system is a new one for most 
managers, but the challenge it pre- 
sents must be met if automation is 
to spread as far and as fast as it 
should in a country which prides it- 
self on its technological leadership. 
“The hard truth,” Professor Bright 
says, “is that the ‘advanced plants’ of 
1954 which he studied are no longer 
advanced—they are only 1954 fac. 
tories.” 





Woman driver: Can you fix this fender so my husband won't know 


I bent it? 


Mechanic: No. But I can fix it so you can ask him in a few dap 


how HE bent it. 





Boy friend (making conversation with fiancee’s father): You know, 
Sir, I've been going with your daughter for ten years. 
Father: Well, what do you want—a pension? 





“No, I won't marry you,” said the girl. 
“Then I lose $10,” said the boy. “I bet my roommate $10 you would.” 
"Then I will,’ the girl declared. "I didn’t know you had $10.” 
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IDDEN MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS among employees are causing losses 
H in money and production for industry, which spends thousands to care 
for the physical health of its workers, but little to treat emotional disturb- 
ances. 

This is the situation in industry today, according to Dr. Martin W. Schaul, 
industrial psychologist for Vision Incorporated, management and industrial 
services firm. 

“There are a large number of emotional stresses and strains that disrupt 
industry and are caused by the employee who has a relatively mild emotional 
disturbance,” Dr. Schaul said. “Such a problem is hard to uncover because 
a person who has a mild mental ailment does not have obvious symptoms 
which are readily spotted. 

“Those people who have relatively minor emotional problems continue 
to work on the job. They aren’t aware that they have psychological diffi- 


culties which prevent them from functioning effectively. And the company 
they work for isn’t aware of the wide-spread effects of their emotional 
disturbances. 


“These people constitute the major mental health problem in industry,” 
Dr. Schaul added. “Firstly, they exist in large numbers, and secondly, neither 
they nor their company are aware of how damaging their behavior is for 
productivity.” 

To illustrate these points, Dr. Schaul cited: 

A plant manager who has become domineering because he lacks complete 
confidence in his ability to hold down the job. So he throws up a wall 
around himself to prevent talking with workers, who either fear or hate 
him due to his continual sarcasm, arrogance and constant criticism. He is 
the major health problem in his plant. 

Also, there’s the employee who fails to get along with his fellow workers 
or accept any kind of supervision. This pattern of resistance to authority 
is nearly always laid down in childhood and is undoubtedly due to a deep 
resentment against the father. 

Dr. Schaul also classed the problem drinker as a threat to efficient pro- 
duction. This problem is at its worst between the ages of 35 and 55— 
the time in life when an industry has its greatest investment in a particular 
employee, Schaul noted. 
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OU CAN’T POSSIBLY compare 

, fe engineering education 

with our own. The two concepts are 
just that opposed. 

Russian technical education be- 

comes less and less broad at the same 

time ours is becoming broader. But 


beyond much question, the Russians 
will be able to “out-engineer” us in 
a decade or so, if not before. That 
is, Russia will have more intensively 
trained men who, far earlier in their 
careers, can dream up technical re- 
finements that make a highly efficient 
process even more efficient. 

That's the conclusion of a practic- 
ing engineer-executive who has had 
about all the engineering education 
this country has to offer, and who has 
examined rather closely what the 
Russians are doing. 

He is Dr. Dennis J. Carney, divi- 
sion superintendent of steelmaking at 
US. Steel Corp.'s Duquesne Works. 
Carney was a member of a State de- 
partment team that spent 21 days 
examining Russian technical educa- 


tion last October. A Penn State metal- 
lurgical graduate, Carney did gradv- 
ate work at Carnegie Tech and Har. 
vard Business School and was 
awarded a science doctorate by Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Carney’s observations, some of 
which he calls “shocking,” include 
these: 

@In many cases, Russian engi- 
neering education isn’t engineering at 
all by our standards. Rather, it is 
very intense technical education of 
an order far more penetrating than 
our own best undergraduate engineet- 
ing training. 

® The Russians don’t make tech- 
nical specialists. They create “super 
specialists’—in fields so narrow as 
simply not to be compared to the 
narrowest U.S. curricula. 

® Post-high school Russian tech- 
nical education is open to every high 
school graduate without regard to 
finances, family, or anything else. 

@ But in many cases, the competi- 
tion for it is so severe that those who 
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qualify constitute in fact an “elite 
corps.” 

@ When the elite meet to study, 
they're subjected to ferocious compe- 
tition through the entire five to six- 
year course. 

@ Because it is so stern, Russian 
higher education apparently brings 
on quite a few student crackups. But 
Russian educators couldn’t care less— 
on the basis that it’s better to crack 
up a student than a practicing engi- 
neer. 

® Most specifically, the Russians 
aren't training future executives. 


as we teach it—i.e., mechanical, elec- 
trical, metallurgical. It isn’t even a 
question of making steel industry 
engineers or aluminum industry en- 
gineers. 

What the Russians are producing, 
and have been apparently since the 
end of World War II, are open- 
hearth engineers, blast furnace engi- 
neers, electric furnace engineers— 
technical men for all industry, and 
trained just that intensively, too. 
Carney asked one open-hearth trainee 
what he knew about blast furnaces. 
The reply, in just about these words, 


POSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSHSSSOSOSOHSOOSO OOO OOOOOOOOOD 


The Russians aren’t training future executives. Their 


present goal is the most advanced possible technical 
men—right now. When they need top management 
men, they plan to set up schools to train them... 


POOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHHOSSHSSSHHOSHOSOSOOOOOOOOOOOOSD 


Their goal is the most advanced pos- 
sible technical men right now. When 
they need executives, they'll set up 
schools to train them. 

Two Schools—For a generation, 
the halls of U.S. engineering educa- 
tion have rung with demands—by 
some educators and many industrial- 
iss—for more broadly educated en- 
gineers. As a result, there has been 
significant broadening of the curric- 
ula. 

Not so in Russia. There, it isn’t 
a question of choosing between any 
of several branches of engineering 


was: “Nothing. And I couldn’t care 
less. I’m not an expert in that field.” 

Chances are the lad was indeed an 
expert in open-hearth technology. A 
Moscow Steel Institute graduate, 
Carney says, “could go to work for 
me tomorrow morning and help 
me get out of trouble. The finest 
engineering graduate we produce 
couldn't.” 

Qualifications—The approach to 
Russian technical education is simple 
and wide open. A student must be 
between 17 and 35, and a high school 
graduate. Examinations are held an- 
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nually, all over Russia, on one day 
only, so that the fellow who fails to 
qualify here can’t qualify there, at 
least not that year. They are five- 
part examinations, four written. Up 
to five points may be earned on each 
part. The highest point scores qual- 
ify. On an average, in the last 
couple of years, it has taken 22 to 
23 points just to get in. Average 
acceptance rate this year: one out of 
four applicants. 


Severe competition 


Quota System—Plainly, that makes 
the competition pretty severe. There’s 
no such thing as going to college 
and studying engineering just because 
you want to. Russian higher edu- 
cation works on a quota system. It 
has so many openings, as dictated— 
and varied somewhat year by year— 
by the Ministry of Education. 

How does the ministry determine 
what openings there shall be? 

Well, yearly, for the last three 
years, it has asked each Russian in- 
dustry to state exactly how many 
people it will need—for exactly what 
jobs—five years ahead. Those figures 
make up the quota for the entering 
class in any given academic year. 
There’s a job for every student and 
a student for every job. It takes five 
years and the pressure would make 
your hair stand on end. A graduate 
doesn’t begin to be an educated man, 
even by the loosest collegiate Ameri- 
can standards, for he has had no 
economics, no philosophy to speak 


of, if any at all, no history other than 
Soviet Russia. 

Stiff Competition—Still, the com. 
petition for these openings is intense, 
Carney assured himself. Here's why: 

@ About 85 per cent of all Rus 
sian students are paid to go to col- 
lege. 

@ Those who get through stan 
work at salaries that, individually, 
are better than the income of th 
average Russian family, in which two 
people work. 

@ And, as Carney puts it, “it's al 
most unheard of for a graduate not 
to go up.” Russian technical people 
rank in the highest category of the 
classless state. 

Job Is Waiting—How do Russian 
technical students get jobs? Bya 
process that Carney says he hope 
his 10-year-old son never is forced 
even to approach. 

Some months before graduation, 1 
list of the job openings for each 
category, in each school, is posted and 


applications are taken. Some month 


later, names are posted behind each 
job—in the order of grades. The 
graduate must put in at least thre 
years on the job he has won. Magy 
of the graduates are city-bred, pre 
dominantly from Moscow. Most o 
the jobs are in unattractive, industrial 
areas behind the Ural mountaias 
The graduate has no choice; he gos 
where the job is. The last fer 
months of school become an inte: 
lectual rat race in which everything 
—perhaps even including where kt 
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lives for a lifetime—depends on 
grades. 

Red Carrots—So far as Carney 
could ascertain, this and the severity 
of the training do not bother the 
students a great deal. While they 
stay in school, they’re draft exempt. 
If they graduate, they have no obli- 
gation at all for military service. 
Straight “A” students can earn an 
extra stipend above the 400 rubles 
per month an entering technical fresh- 
man receives—the figure is raised 25 
rubles per month per year. The top 
five per cent often are held at the 
schools as researchers and instructors. 

One thing is inescapable:If Rus- 
sian higher education applies the 
whip—and it surely does—it dangles 
also what in Russia is a king-size car- 
rot. By Russian standards—and for 
Russian purposes—both get results. 

While Russians are in school, the 
academic programs are far heavier 
than their American counterparts 
must carry. Late in the first or early 
in the second year, a student must 
pick his specialty. If there are four 
openings in his class at the Moscow 
Steel Institute, for example, for, say 
blast furnace engineers and he wants 
that category, he must be one of the 
four highest-ranking applicants for it. 
Otherwise they tell him what he 
wants to be—and make a soldier out 
of him if he balks. 

Study Load—He'll carry 32 hours 
of lab and lectures per week mini- 
mum and be at school five-and-a-half 
to six days weekly. About 10 students 
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he talked to told Carney they studied 
three to four hours daily, 10 hours 
per subject for the twice-yearly ex- 
aminations. There’s a two-week mid- 
year holiday and a two-month sum- 
mer holiday. The latter must be 
spent working at your specialty in 
at least three of the four summers. 
A thesis is demanded of each student. 
Carney, who reads and speaks Rus- 
sian as a result of his Navy duty 
during the war, mentions two that he 
read. 

One was a dissertation on the use 
of oxygen in steelmaking—about as 
complete a discussion of every phase 
of the problem as he’s ever seen, 
Carney says. 

Another dealt with the design of 
a 185-ton electric furnace shop. It 
was complete, ranging from the 
spacing between crane-rail support 
girders to power supply. Today, 
Russia has no electric furnace larger 
than 40 tons per heat. Next year, 
it expects to be operating a 185-ton 
electric furnace. Carney doesn’t 
know of a US. engineering school 
where a last-year man could design 
such a furnace shop. 

No non-engineering 

While the Russians don’t teach 
their technical people non-engineer-., 
ing courses, which we regard as basic, 
Carney says he found a third-year 
class at the Moscow Steel Institute 
handling a course in physical chem- 
istry the like of which he didn’t get 
until he was in graduate school. 

Russian students pass such courses, 
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too. If they don’t, they don’t gradu- 
ate; and three unexcused class cuts 
means expulsion. 

Required Reading—As well as be- 
ing fundamental, Russian technical 
courses demand that the students 
read not only everything that has 
been published on, say, open-hearth 
steelmaking. They're expected to 
read everything as it is published. 

Carney swears that US. technical 
papers in “pre-print” form—that is, 
papers that haven’t yet been pub- 
lished in the magazines of the US. 
associations that sponsored them— 
have been used in lectures at various 
Russian technical schools. 


Incessant reading 

That incessant reading, he believes, 
is where a Russian technical student 
acquires considerable of the knowl- 
edge he’s not taught formally. For 
example, he studies no economics. 
Yet the thesis on oxygen steelmaking, 
Carney says, had pages of detailed 
economic justification in it. 

Men or Zombies?—Where does 
all this leave the Russian technical 
graduate 10 years after he's out of 
school? 

That's absoiutely frightening to 
think about in terms of any standards 
with which an American layman is 
conversant. Wherever you stand on 
the great disputes about U.S. higher 
education—more or less college-level 
specialization—to judge the Russian 


graduate by our standards is simply 
frightening. 

For he’s a whale of a lot more use. 
ful than ours the day after he grad. 
uates. Yet the whole concept of our 
higher education has been that a man 
doesn’t live by bread alone—that if 
all he wants is a vocation, college is 
the last place he should be. 

Hence, if the Russian approach 
be superior, we've been wasting un- 
counted treasure and youthful years 
in this country since Harvard opened 
its doors in 1636. 

But if the Russian approach be 
wrong, what manner of zombies will 
we have to deal with a decade and 
more hence? 

Carney ventures no answer to that 
problem, deeply as it awes and in- 
trigues him. He is convinced that 
Russian higher education, particularly 
its technical education, is one more 
weapon in the arsenal with which 
Russia wages cold war on the US. 
It's like the calculated use of the veto 
in the U.N., like the use of satellite 
troops in a small war, like the diplo- 
matic maneuvering in the Middle 
East. 

As such, he believes our most se- 
vere problem will be in determining 
what we should do about it—not in 
defining the problem or accomplish- 
ing its solution. 

For, plainly, to compete with Rus- 
sian technical education from the 
base of our college-level training car- 
ries some fundamental implications 


Reprinted by special permission from the Dec. 14, 1957 issue of BUSINESS WEEK. 
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MERICA IS SWARMING with cap- 

italists. Milkmen, housewives, 
business executives, deep-sea divers, 
lawyers, engineers, beer-tasters, sales- 
men, factory workers and onion 
farmers are just a few of the hun- 
dreds of occupational categories rep- 
resented by those who've purchased 
common stocks in recent years. 

Well over 8.5 million Americans 
own securities today. Their number 
is 33 per cent greater than it was 
five years ago—and growing on an 
average of about 500,000 every year. 
Even among those who don’t own 
securities, interests in stocks is at 
an unprecedented high. 

Why? 

Although stock prices move down 
as well as up, over the years sound 
stock investments have had a way 
of helping people who want to in- 
crease their income, add to their cap- 
ital, or invest for their retirement. 
In addition, stocks also have tended 
to beat the inflationary spiral by more 
than keeping up with the cost-of- 
living. 

But just what are stocks? What 
are the rewards—and risks—of own- 
ing securities, and how can middle- 
income families invest in shares of 
American business? 

Here are some fundamentals: 

To begin with, a share of stock is 
a certificate of ownership in a par- 
ticular corporation. If the Ajax Cor- 
poration has 1,500,000 shares of 
stock “outstanding” (owned by 
stockholders), and if you own 50 of 
those shares, well, then, you own that 
fraction of the company. 
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If Ajax happens to earn, say, a $9 
million dollar profit this year, the 
board of directors—a kind of con- 
gress elected by the stockholders— 
may decide to invest five million of 
it in new plans for future expansion 
and distribute the other four million 
as a “dividend.” This amounts to 
a distribution of profits among stock- 
holders of $2.67 a share. Your 50 
shares would bring you a $136.17 
dividend. 

How much is a share of stock 
worth? This depends on many 
things. It depends on how much a 
company is worth, the value of its 
plants, equipment and such, and on 
how much the company earns. 

If Ajax is exceptionally well man- 
aged and pays a better-than-average 
dividend, the price may go higher 
than what the company’s actual phys- 
ical assets are worth. That's because 
the price reflects what people hope 
and expect in the future. If the 
company is poorly managed and 
makes very little money, each of the 
1,500,000 shares may be worth less 
than company assets might indicate. 

Evcn so, about nine out of 10 of 
the common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange at the end of 
1956 paid cash dividends during the 
year. Some 535 have paid a cash 
dividend in each year for 20 years 
or more, while 50 have paid at least 
one cash dividend every year since 
1900. 

Apart from dividends, stock values 
have also generally gone up in 
periods of prosperity. Let's say, for 
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example, that you had $1,000 in the 
bank in 1939. Today, you'd need 
$2,037 to buy as much as your $1,000 
bought then. Quite plainly, prices 
have increased. But on the average, 
$1,000 worth of stock in 1939 is 
today worth $3,263. 

On the other hand, of course, you 
may be better off having cash in the 
bank than stocks if prices decline. 
That's because cash becomes increas- 
ingly valuable at such times. You 
can buy more with it. Equities after 
all, may go down in price right along 
with the decline in the price of things 
you buy every day. 

It becomes clear then, that gen- 
erally speaking, if your savings are 
somehow balanced between stock 
ownership and cash savings and cor- 
porate or government bonds, the fall 
in the value of one is likely to be 
neutralized by a rise in the value of 
the other. This is known as “hedg- 
ing’—protecting yourself against 
major fluctuation in the purchasing 
power of your savings. 

So—how many dollars do you need 
to become a shareowning capitalist? 
Ten thousand? One thousand? Five 
hundred? 

Hardly. The fact is that two 
thirds of America’s 8,630,000 share- 
owners have household incomes of 
less than $7,500 a year. One of the 
most exciting new forces bringing 
people into the old market place is 
the emergence of the Monthly Invest- 
ment Plan. This plan is a meafs 
of including common stock invest- 
ments in the family budget, just like 
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rent, food and electricity, without 
tying yourself to a long term contract. 

The Monthly Investment Plan— 
called MIP for short—is a way to 
accumulate dividend-producing shares 
of stock on a regular, planned basis. 
You start by deciding on a Member 
Broker of the New York Stock Ex- 
change in your area. Stockbrokers 
are in the business of buying and 
selling stocks for the clients they 
work for. 

Let's say that Mr. Smith decides, 
after talking it over with his wife 
and considering family finances, to 
invest $40 a month in common stock 
for an indefinite period. He could 
have decided to invest as little as $40 
monthly, or even quarterly, or as 
much as $1,000 a month. Like most 
thoughtful investors, he is well aware 
of the fact that stock values can go 
down as well as up—and he has a 
steady income, along with some cash 
savings and other protection for 
family emergencies. 

With the facts and experienced 
advice offered by the broker, Mr. 
Smith decides on the particular com- 
pany in which he’s going to invest. 
It might be a big cannery, or a tele- 
phone or auto company or a chemical 
firm. He and his broker decide, ac- 
cording to his investment goals. 

As it happens, the price of the 
stock is $30 when Smith invests his 
first $40, and so his investment buys 
one full share and one-third of a 
second share. A month later, Smith’s 
$40 may buy more or less shares, 
depending on the market price at 
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the time of his investment. In any 
case, he has purchased additional 
shares, and his rights of ownership 
are basically no different from those 
of the investor who owns 100 or 
1,000 shares. He is a part owner 
of the company. 

After a while—usually four times 
a year—the board of directors of 
Smith’s corporation may declare a 
dividend if earnings are sufficient. 
Smith may pocket and spend the 
money, bank it, or automatically have 
it added to the $40 he invests each 
month. He simply tells the broker 
in advance what to do. 

If the price of his stock goes up 
in the months ahead, Smith’s $40 
will buy fewer shares but his hold- 
ings will be worth more. If the price 
declines, his holdings will be worth 
less but he'll be able to buy more 
shares with each $40. Any time he 
feels like it, Smith may sell his shares 
or increase his monthly investment or 
switch to buying the stocks of an- 
other company. 

No matter which amount he orig- 
inally invests, Smith is free to 
increase it, decrease it, or stop alto- 
gether without any penalty. And he 
pays only the standard brokers’ com- 
mission, which is among the lowest 
for the transfer of any kind of prop- 
erty. 

Already the shape of an impressive 
growth in share ownership shows 
through the Monthly Investment 
Plan figures. In less than three years 
nearly a million and a half shares of 
American business — $57 million 
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worth—have been purchased by in- 
vestors everywhere. What's more, 
new MIP plans are being started at 
a rate of about 150 every day. 

One thing is certain: Over the long 
period Smith and other MIPsters are 


up, generally along the same lines 
as the national economy. 

The individual who invests in the 
nation’s corporate wealth out of his 
income through the Monthly Invest. 
ment Plan has a fine chance of being 








a happier investor. Or, if his in- 
vestments fare well and pay regular 
dividends, at least he should be. 


sharing in the growth of America. 
And despite its ups and downs, stock 
values historically have tended to go 


PRODUCTIVITY & INFLATION 





HE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY to fight future inflation, and at the same time 
‘laeene the nation’s economy, will be to speed up the rate of in- 
dustrial productivity, Dr. John W. Kendrick, economics professor, George 
Washington University, predicts. 


This higher productivity, he added, can be achieved through widespread 
adoption of automation and other new equipment and techniques, and by an 
accelerated expansion of research and development outlays by industry and 
government. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the American Statistical Association, Dr. 
Kendrick pointed out that total productivity of the American economy had 
risen at an average annual rate of 2.1 per cent since 1919, while prices of 
productive services, including wage-rates as the largest component, rose at 4 
rate of 3.3 per cent a year over the same period. 


“Because of the productivity advance,” he continued, “the increase in 
prices of final goods and services had been held to one-half per cent a yeat 
on the average. In other words, without productivity advances, prices would 
have risen almost three times as fast as they did. 


“Those industries whose firms have advanced their productivity more than 
the economy average have been able to decrease the relative prices of their 
products, or have held the increase to less than the general price average, 
and have captured a growing share of the market. They have also increased 
employment of labor and capital somewhat more than the average of al 
industry, a fact which contradicts the notion of ‘technological’ unemploy- 
ment. 
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ai | Incentives 
eld In Russia 


a 
Tp | by Louis Ruthenburg 


UMAN BEINGS RESPOND to hope of reward and fear of punishment. 
The Russian dictators have learned to use both “the carrot of incentive 
and the stick of compulsion” most effectively. At the one extreme are 
fabulous rewards for accomplishment; at the other, the deadly slave camps 


of Siberia. 


The Russian economic system is not socialistic. Russia's amazing progress 
is the result of state capitalism. Communistic economy was originally based 
on socialistic theory. Because socialistic economics was a failure, it was 
abandoned, first by Lenin, and later by Stalin. Under Krushchev, the force 
of capitalistic incentive is accelerated. 

In “These Hurrying Years,’ a book published in 1934, Gerald Heard 
describes what happened in 1931: “Then Stalin hit back and gave his 
audience an increased dose of truth, ‘There never has been communism as 
yet, he bluntly said, ‘instead there has been state capitalism, and the new 
economic rules do no more than recognize that fact and make it more 
efficient. So the five-day week was rescinded—piece-work came back— 
wage increases were ordered, cost accounting instituted—.” 









As the result of this economic policy, Russia has used incentives most 
effectively for a quarter of a century. In industry, it is called Stakonovism— 
after the name of a miner who greatly increased his production and became 
a national hero in 1935. 


Russians who excel in any field of activity—military, artistic, scientific, 
educational, agricultural, industrial—are richly rewarded by monetary com- 
pensation, by fine estates, cars, staffs of servants, medals and recognition as 
national heroes. 


A Russian professor, for example, receives eight times the worker's wage 
in monetary compensation, whereas in the United States a college professor 
is paid less than twice the average worker's wage. To quote a recent McGraw 
Hill editorial—" As far as financial incentives are concerned, we have virtually 
socialized the academic profession. Ironicaily, the Soviet Union has de- 
liberately and successfully used capitalistic incentives to improve its edu- 
cational system.” 
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MANAGEMENT 
LOOKS 

AT 
CONFORMISM 


by Melvin H. Baker 


Board Chairman, 
National Gypsum Co. 


Today, there is a dangerous 
trend toward conformity. 
Some think it threatens our 
ethical standards, and our 
morals... and that there is 
great danger in confusing 
healthy cohesion with the 
weakness of sameness. 
Individualism, it is said, has 
declined, and at the expense 
of enthusiasm and creativity. 
Educators, clerygymen, 
journalists and novelists have 
recognized the problems— 

it is time industrial manage- 
ment did, too... 
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W 7 HAT HAS HAPPENED to indi- 

vidualism? Our nation, found- 
ed by free men and by free thinking, 
has produced unparalleled prosperity 
through a free enterprise system and 
individual initiative. Are we losing 
this in a deepening mire of conform- 
ity? 

In the past few years, cries of 
alarm over the decline of individ- 
ualism have come from many 
respected sources. Educators, clergy- 
men, journalists, novelists, philoso- 
phers and others have warned of this 
danger. It is time that businessmen 
recognize what is happening. 

Admittedly, a degree of conform- 
ity is necessary. As social beings, we 
must follow society’s standards to 
some extent. Certainly, conformity 
in dress or etiquette is desirable. 
For example, the person who eats 
with his hands rather than a knife 
and fork is hardly to be admired. 

But the influence of conformism 
can be pushed too deep, can hold 
sway too often. Our nation is ap- 
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proaching a depth of conformity 
which could change our economic 
standards. In some cases it has 
reached the point where social norms 
are actually determining fundamen- 
tal issues and even morality. 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for this drift toward conformity. 
Some say it is a result of a leveling 
off process in the economy. Today 
we have few of the very rich and 
few of the very poor. Most Ameri- 
cans are members of a vast middle 
class. Some have pointed to the 
rapid expansion of communications 
and travel which has brought our 
people closer together and thus has 
created a more uniform class stand- 
ard. 

Whatever the cause, we must not 
mistake the weakness of conformity 
for the strength of cohesion. We 
must resist this growing trend, or 
America may become a nation gov- 
erned by the sterile dictates of pub- 
lic opinion polls, popularity contests 
and perpetuation of the status quo. 

In another 19 years we will cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. How- 
ever, unless the current trend toward 
national conformity is reversed, we 
will be a race of thought-controlled 
robots, honoring our cherished blue- 
print for a nation of free men. 

One of the most penetrating ob- 
servers of the American scene was 
the French writer, Count Alexis de 
Tocqueville. An enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the American way of life, 
he predicted future greatness for our 


country in the last century when we 
were a young, struggling nation. But 
even while describing our great po- 
tential, he said America would lose 
its greatness if individualism de- 
clined and a tyranny of the majority 
was established. 

One need not turn back the pages 
of history to find forebodings about 
national conformity. Many of the 
more eloquent and illuminating ob- 
servers of our times have pointed to 
this danger. 

Last June, President Whitney 
Griswold of Yale University de- 
scribed “a nightmare picture of a 
whole nation of yes-men, of hitch- 
hikers, eavesdroppers and Peeping 
Toms, tip-toeing backward off stage 
with their fingers to their lips.” He 
warned of a loss of self respect by 
people who cannot respect that 
which they have not reasoned out 
because they spend so much time 
listening to someone else. 

Dr. Charles D. Nutting of the 
Buhl Foundation said recently that 
he sometimes thinks that “all the 
power of Madison Avenue is directed 
toward the goal of making the Amer- 
ican people look alike, think alike, 
dress alike, smoke alike and smell 
alike.” 

Senator John F. Kennedy must 
have had this growing trend toward 
yes-man-ship in mind when he wrote 
his Pultizer Prize winning book, 
“Profiles in Courage.” He wrote of 
parliamentary leaders who acted 
contrary to the opinions of their 
colleagues, constituents, and a ma- 
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jority of the general public because 
they “felt they were right.” In one 
chapter the Senator told of John 
Quincy Adams who broke with his 
party to sustain what he believed was 
the nation’s honor. 


Famous were individualists 

The greatness of our nation lies 
in the fact that its history has been 
studded with men like Adams—men 
who were great individualists—men 
who acted contrary to public opin- 
ion—because they felt they were 
right. George Washington, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, and Thomas Jefferson 
were revolutionary leaders who had 
the courage to battle Great Britain, 
the world’s greatest power. And 
there was Abraham Lincoln—whose 
individualism made this country a 
group of UNITED States; Henry 
Ford—whom people laughed at in 
his dreams of producing cars on an 
assembly line. And there were count- 
less others, all nonconformists whose 
individual initiative made this coun- 
try. 

Individualism powered our nation 
in its whirlwind rise to the status of 
a world power. So, too, individual 
initiative has been the fertilizer for 
American business's amazing growth. 

No one would claim that business 
has succumbed completely to the 
siren song of conformity. But busi- 
ness has listened. And the dulling 
tune has had its sleep-producing 
effects. 

American business shows the taint 
of conformism in two vital areas. 


Business today pays excessive tribute 
to the demands of public opinion. 
In addition, some businesses are in 
danger of suffocating individualism 
within their ranks through too much 
organization. A return to the im- 
morality of a “public be damned” 
philosophy is not the answer; nor 
should we succumb to the erroneous 
concept that “the public is always 
right.” 

Unless business re-evaluates pub- 
lic opinion, it is in danger of becom- 
ing immobilized. The basic tenet of 
the free enterprise system is simple 
to phrase. We are in business pri- 
marily to make a profit. The adverse 
sentiment of public opinion con- 
cerning the profit motive is such that 
some corporations today hesitate to 
advocate this obvious truth. 

We are in business to make a 
profit. Profit, of course, is the only 
goal of business. It must operate at 
the balance point between the inter- 
ests of stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers, and the public. But before 
these multiple interests can be served, 
a profit must be made. This means 
that business, to be just, must always 
keep its sights squarely trained on 
making money. 

National Gypsum Co., for ex- 
ample, began operations in 1925 
when the building materials industry 
was over-produced. Prevailing opin- 
ion at the time predicted that we 
had little chance of survival. Our 
new company would be competing 
with 25 established firms in a market 
already over-supplied. But we ig- 
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nored the warnings, went ahead, and 
prospered. 

A few years later, we again ignored 
prevailing opinion and expanded de- 
spite “go slow” sentiments prompted 
by a severe price war. In the grim 
days of the early thirties, we ignored 
the depression-born pessimism of 
public opinion and continued to ex- 
pand. National Gypsum Co. today is 
a leading producer of building ma- 
terials because we ran contrary to 
prevailing opinion and listened in- 
stead to the dictates of our corporate 
conscience. 

When evaluating its obligations 
to the public, business might do well 
to remember a few lines from Wil- 
liam Shakespeare: “To thine own 
self be true. And it must follow, as 
the night the day, thou canst not 
then be false to any man.” 

In addition to affecting business 
as a whole, conformism has seeped, 
in varying degrees, into the manage- 
ment structure of our corporations. 
While we must be concerned with 
the growth of national conformism 
in general, we are more intimately 
confronted with the problem at the 
corporate level. 

In his recent book, “Organization 
Man,” William H. Whyte, Jr., de- 
scribes a new breed of business exec- 
utives who “see themselves as objects 
more acted upon than acting—and 
their future, therefore, determined 
as much by the system as by them- 
selves .. . in a word, they accept.” 
This acceptance of the system, 
which Whyte describes, is the most 


deadly symptom of conformism in 
American business. It is the ulti- 
mate in corporate conformity and 
will strangle individualism if al- 
lowed to spread. 

Today’s junior executives will be 
tomorrow's top managers. If busi- 
nesses are guided in the future by a 
group of chief executives who have 
been trained to regard the system as 
perfect, those businesses will be run 
by men who are dedicated to main- 
taining the status quo. 

American business has become the 
world’s. industrial colossus because it 
has never been satisfied with today’s 
achievements. Corporations that have 
“rested on their oars” have invariably 
drifted backward in the current of 
competition. 


In business no s. q. 


A few months ago, Ralph J. Cord- 
iner, president of General Electric, 
said that, “in business there is no 
status quo. There is only a changing 
pattern of innovation and obsoles- 
cence . . . vigorous competition in 
innovation has made our economy 
the most productive in the world.” 

Just as business must not defy 
public opinion, so too, the individ- 
ual corporation must not consecrate 
itself in the eyes of its young execu- 
tives. We must emphasize our belief 
that the corporation and its system 
of operation is neither perfect nor 
immutable. We must invite their 
critical evaluation. 

The development of recognized 
standards is essential, but when sell- 
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ing methods, plant operations and 
personnel training are reduced to 
routine, initiative will be destroyed. 
On the other hand, a free discussion 
of issues as they arise, with statement 
of objectives, will encourage two- 
way discussion. And in this connec- 
tion, if we would develop creative 
management, this kind of training 
must be continuous from the bottom 
up through each level in the organi- 
zation. 

Evaluation of ideas, plans and pol- 
icies may be stifled by a top execu- 
tive whose personal ego does not 
permit a free discussion and whose 
mind is not impressed by observa- 
tions. Such men have stinted imagi- 
nation and just naturally follow the 
status quo. 

Tyranny originates with that kind 
of management from whom rules 
and regulations are generally issued 
from behind closed doors. The more 
successful executive will recognize 
the trend to conformism. He will 
correlate all the facts to support the 
new, weigh their values, then pre- 
sent his reasoning in a manner that 
will encourage acceptance. That is 
the kind of leadership the organiza- 
tion has a right to accept. 

Yes—the responsibility for direct- 
ing an organization is complex. It 
involves success of the individual, 
loyalty of the customer, good will of 
the public and, at the same time, a 
satisfactory return to the investor. 
Ability to keep each in balance will 
determine the future of the organi- 
zation. 


June 


Too frequently organization peo- 
ple conform merely because all de- 
tails have been worked out and no 
opportunity for initiative remains, 
Certainly that business where the 
executive himself attempts to han- 
dle all detail will never get very far 
because its people will be mediocre. 

There is an additional symptom 
of conformism in American business 
which threatens our dynamic econ- 
omy. In some cases, teamwork and 
group action have been carried to 
such extremes that individual initia- 
tive has almost been squelched. Mr. 
Whyte wrote of a growing “belief 
in the group as the source of crea- 
tivity.” He described the fight against 
genius in some modern corporations 
and cited examples of large industrial 
research centers which decreed they 
had no room for a genius. 

Individualism will die in an at- 
mosphere permeated with the belief 
that initiative and creativeness are 
outmoded. We must cultivate indi- 
vidualism. We must maintain a 
climate in which the individual can 
exercise his creative talents while 
contributing to the team. 

And, too, we must remember that 
the men of intelligence, talent, and 
worth are the men who think things 
out for themselves and who fre: 
quently don’t go along with pre- 
vailing opinion. They are the men 
of ideas; the men who have the vision 
and the imagination to see beyond 
today; the men who have the courage 
to express a startling new idea. 
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Teamwork is important in the 
successful operation of our complex 
corporations. But just as a winning 
ball team must have a good captain, 
so business must have leadership 
with imagination that will spark and 
excite interest of the individuals on 
the team. Business must strive to 
develop the captain as well as the 
team. 

Today, as never before, America 
needs men with vision. Men who 


can look to distant horizons. We 
will not find these men if our people 
glue their ears to the ground listen- 
ing for the rumblings of public 
opinion or the dogmatic voice of 
an over-organized corporation. The 
people of our great nation must rise 
up, straight and tall. When this is 
done, the individualists who will lead 
America to a more prosperous to- 
morrow will stand head and shoul- 
ders above the crowd. 


From COMMERCE MAGAZINE; the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. 


























“Don’t worry, ... you'll do a good job...” 
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Abacus, anyone? 
Sirs: 

For years I have been hearing 
about credit unions’ interest rate of 
“One per cent per month which is 
six per cent per year.” Now anyone 
who knows anything about interest 
knows that one per cent a month, 
even on the unpaid balance, is 
12 per cent per year interest rate. 
Therefore, I was amazed that MAN- 
AGE, which always emphasizes 
knowing the facts, would publish an 
article such as Lynne Reade’s “Credit 
Unions vs. Loan Sharks.” 


CREDIT UNION : 





Payment Princ. Interest 
1 $10.00 $1.20 
2 10.00 1.10 
3 10.00 1.00 
4 10.00 .90 
5 10.00 .80 
6 10.00 70 
7 10.00 .60 
8 10.00 50 
9 10.00 40 

10 10.00 30 
11 10.00 .20 


12 10.00 10 


Why is it that Reade can readily 
understand that a commercial bank's 
six per cent interest on an install- 
ment loan is really 12 per cent inter- 
est, but cannot see that the credit 
union really charges 12 per cent too? 
If you don’t believe me look: 


Example: John Doe wants to bor- 
row $120 for one year on an install- 
ment basis. A commercial bank will 
lend him the $120, plus six per cent. 
Therefore, he will repay $127.20 or 
$10.60 per month for 12 months. 
With the credit union, he will pay: 








BANK 
Total Monthly Total to 
to Date Payment Date 
$ 11.20 $10.60 $ 10.60 
22.30 10.60 21.20 
33.30 10.60 31.80 
44.20 10.60 42.40 
55.00 10.60 53.00 
65.70 10.60 63.60 
76.30 10.60 74.20 
86.80 10.60 84.80 
97.20 10.60 95.40 
107.50 10.60 106.00 
117.50 10.60 116.60 
127.80 127.20 


10.60 
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From the example, it is easy to see 
that the commercial bank is just as 
cheap as the credit union. I have 
nothing against credit unions, but 
le’s stop maligning the commer- 
cial bank, which charges the same 
interest rate and pays federal income 
taxes on its earnings, while the credit 
union does not... D. N. Lovell, 
Bastion-Morley Co., Inc., La Porte, 
Ind. 


Liberal liberal arts? 
Sirs: 

We would like once again to im- 
pose upon the generosity of your 
publication by requesting permission 
to reproduce, for our Engineering 
Department supervision, page 34 
(“LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
AND TECHNOLOGY”) of your 
March issue. 

Our management development or- 
ganization is presently promoting 
the idea of more liberal arts for 
engineering managers. The subject 
article not only deals with this prob- 
lem, but points out the necessity of 
a more technical education for those 
of us who, in this particular case, are 
administrative —- management sup- 
port, and not technical. We feel that 
‘Liberal Arts Education and Tech- 
nology” will increase mutual under- 
standing in our engineering groups. 
... M.S. Lachman, Supervisor, Man- 
agement and Engineering Training, 
Industrial Relations Training Section, 
Convair, San Diego, Calif. 
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Bank on banks 
Sirs: 

A friend has called my attention 
to the article, “Credit Unions vs. 
Loan Sharks,” which appears in your 
February issue, starting on page 14. 

Certainly, you are to be com- 
mended for your efforts to expose 
the gouging loan sharks. The bank- 
ers of the country are all with you 
in that respect. No honest employed 
person who makes an effort to pay 
his bills should be required to pay 
even three per cent per month when 
he needs to borrow. 

From what I have learned about 
your National Management Associa- 
tion, I am sure you are not unfriend- 
ly to banking. Therefore, I would 
like to make the following com- 
ments concerning Mrs. Reade’s ar- 
ticle: 

At the bottom of column one, page 
15, she quotes the old joke that “The 
only time you can get a loan from 
the bank is when you don’t need 
one.” 

I have heard bankers themselves 
laugh at that one. But it is old, and 
it is a joke, and hardly appropriate 
to the article. The facts are that 
banks make most of their money 
by making loans. Therefore, they 
want to make loans—so long as they 
have reasonable assurance that the 
loans will be repaid. 

To substantiate this, a recent Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin showed that 
the nation’s banks had $1234 billion 
of installment loans—more than any 
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other type of lending institution. 
This compared with about $912 bil- 
lion by sales finance companies, and 
less than $214 billion by credit un- 
ions. 

In column one, page 16, Mrs. 
Reade made the comment, “The easy 
answer to any complaints regarding 
this is that others may enjoy the 
privilege, too, as soon as they switch 
to a non-profit set-up.” 

Just a minute! How would Mrs. 
Reade obtain the tax revenue which 
the federal government needs to 
provide for our national security if 
all organizations switched to a non- 
profit set-up? Would she raise the 
personal income tax rates for you and 
me, and everybody else? 

On 1957 operations, the nation’s 
banks will pay more than $1 billion 
in income taxes to Uncle Sam... . 
Lloyd Riggs, Editor, Bank News. 


Credit credit unions? 
Sirs: 

Congratulations on the excellent 
article by Lynne Reade, “Credit 
Unions vs. Loan Sharks” in your 
February issue of MANAGE. 

Mrs. Reade did a fine job of point- 
ing out the many ways in which 
credit unions serve their members, 
and we have outstanding examples 
in our own plant, in which we were 
able to save our members large 
amounts of money in interest and, 
in some instances, by preventing gar- 
nishments, and actually saving their 
jobs. 


An employee free from financial 
worries is bound to be a more eff. 
cient, happy employee, and I am sure 
that credit unions are the answer to 
many of the financial problems of 
the average man. 

Thank you again for the very in- 
informative article . . . Frank Door. 
enbos, Treasurer-Manager, The Leon. 
ard Federal Credit Union of Ameni- 
ican Motors Corp., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Manage, slightly used 
Sirs: 
For two years now, Mr. Leroy ff 





Boldt, who is employed by Taylor 
Forge Co. of Chicago, has been pass- 
ing on to me after he has finished FF 
reading it, each issue of “MANAGE” ff 
I am a lead man or working foreman 
in a machine shop. Gentlemen, | 
read your magazine from cover to ff 
cover. I in turn pass it on to an- 
other co-worker who is a foreman 
We have been helped immensely... 
C. J. Baumgart, Screw Machine En- 
gineering Co., Inc., Chicago. 


Reset a spell 
Sus: 

I have intended to write to you 
for some time on two subjects: Firs, 
my name has been misspelled on the 
mailing label ever since I received 
the first copy of the magazine some 
years ago. I'm enclosing a copy of 
one of the labels for your review. 

Secondly, I want to state that | 
enjoy the magazine immensely, and 
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ancial find it to be most helpful as well as The NMA is a wonderful organi- 
e effi. informative and educational. The ation and I feel the magazine is 
n sure pocket-sized editions currently in use representative of what it stands for. 
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KEEPING 
PHYSICALLY 
FIT 


by Mr. Sknul, Expert 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN lateiy 

on the subject of how the busi- 
nessman may keep himself physically 
fit. Various plans for exercise and 
dieting have been proposed by vari- 
ous authorities. However, I feel that 
most of these diets and exercises are 
not designed to fit the schedule of 
the modern businessman. After some 
study, I have come up with what I 
call the Sknul System. Following the 
six basic rules below, any business- 
man can keep himself in shape with- 
out cutting one minute from his busy 
schedule. 


ONE—Get lots of exercise. If you 
drive to work, get a car with a man- 
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ual transmission rather than an auto. 
matic one. Power brakes and power 
steering should similarly be shunned. 
It is amazing how much your muscu. 
lar tone will be improved by just a 
few minutes a day driving in an older 
car. 


TWO—If you take the bus w 
work, set the alarm five minutes later 
in the morning. The resulting brisk 
daily sprint down to the bus stop 
will make those extra pounds melt 
away. 


THREE—If you are in the habit 
of shaking hands, try slapping people 
on the back instead. You will be sur- 
prised how fast your arm muscles 
will build up. After a month or » 
you should be able to knock the 
breath out of the huskiest of your 
friends with a couple of slaps. 


FOUR—Get a rest regularly every 
day. Many executives take their naps 
at odd intervals during the day, when 
they think no one is looking. This is 
the wrong attitude. A regular nap 
at a set hour each day will do your 
system much more good. It will als 
avoid embarrassing situations. If the 
boss knows you are asleep from two 
to three, he will not bring important 
guests into your office during tha 
time. 

FIVE—Many doctors have advised 
ragular meals as the basis for dieting 
This, I feel, is fallacious reasoning 
The Sknul diet of irregular meals i 
much more effective in weight te 
ducing. Here’s how it works! 
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A. For the first week eat your 
dinner in the morning, your break- 
fast at noon and your lunch in the 
evening. You will be surprised how 
little you will be able to eat. Imagine 
sitting down bleary-eyed in the morn- 
ing to a plate of spinach, meat and 
mashed potatoes. Not very pleasant, 
is it? Nor are cornflakes for lunch. 
You will discover it is difficult to eat 
even the smallest of portions under 
this regime. 

B. When you begin to feel that 
you are growing accustomed to your 
dinner in the morning, switch around. 
Have your lunch in the morning, your 
dinner at noon and your breakfast in 
the evening. If you keep switching 
every week or so, you will never be 
able to enjoy eating, and your weight 
will trim down in no time at all. 


SIX—Avoid between-meal snacks. 
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Get a large dish of celery and keep it 
on your desk. Whenever you feel the 
urge to eat, grab a stalk. Celery is, 
by the way, a very useful item to have 
around for cutting short long-winded 
telephone conversationalists. If you 
want to get the person on the other 
end of the line to hang up, simply 
gtab a piece of celery and start 
chomping. Chances are, they will 
want to know what all the con- 
founded noise is. Just simply say, 
“Celery—it’s for my diet,” and keep 
chomping. In a matter of minutes 
the other party will hang up. 

There you have it, the Sknul Sys- 
tem. Try it for a few months and 
see if your disposition does not im- 
prove, if you don’t feel more alert 
and physically fit. You may even feel 
like trotting all the way downtown 
if you miss that bus in the morning. 
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“I'm checking a rumor that you're picking up the 
ball game on that thing.” 








AFTER THE 


BRAINSTORM 


WHAT? 




























ee. A NEW TECHNIQUE for the rapid-fire production of 
ideas on any given subject, is being tried by an ever-increasing number 
of corporations, with excellent and sometimes highly amusing results. 

Whenever a varied group of employees has been assembled, given a topic, 
and told how to throw out their flash ideas in the free-wheeling manner 
prescribed in “Brainstorming,” a new Doubleday book by Charles Clark, 
corporations have saved money and a good time has been had by all. The 
rules are simple: say the first thing that comes into your head; do not utter 
a “killer phrase” (such as “the boss won't like it” or “it won't work"); 
and keep the ideas flowing. Here are some examples of what company 
brainstorming has produced around the country: 

@Bell Telephone’s idea for using the downdraft of helicopters to shake 
ice from long distance telephone lines. 

@ Campbell Soup's idea for “soup-on-the-rocks,” upping their sale of 
consomme during the summer months. 

@ TWA’s new timetable which show connections to points they do not 
serve, with excerpts from the timetables of other airlines. 

@ A conveyor at the Hotpoint plant built for $4,000 instead of the 
$200,000 which had been appropriated. 

@ Reynolds Metals Co.'s aluminum baking pan package for Aunt Jemima’ 
Cornbread. 

On the lighter side: 

@ The Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association brainstorm on 
increasing circulation produced the idea of making newsprint out of a grain, 
like rice, so that after you had read the newspaper you could eat it! 

@ An Esso session called for talcum powder to make slide rules work 
easier! 





@ Northwestern Bell Telephone conducted a session on ways to get the 








most from your job, and produced 79 ideas including: “Why not pick 3 
different office queen every month” and, “If you're not making progres 
maybe you should change jobs.” 
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@ A Canadian reducing club brought forth the following weighty ideas: 
“On the inside of the cupboard door, paste a picture of yourself taken when 
you were shapely, normal weight. Post a sign on the refrigerator: Closed 
from 7 p.m. to 7 am. Have a favorite dessert after each 10 pounds lost.” 
@ Bell Telephone found 94 ways to get more fun out of life, including: 
“Take a swim in the morning before work;” “Be the first in your neighbor- 
. | hood to wear shorts in the yard;” “Go to a nightclub and watch the people 
on of f instead of the floorshow.” 
amber @ And, some girls at Doubleday brainstormed the problem of finding a 
husband, came up with 119 ideas in seven minutes, the best of which was: 
topic, § “Avoid literary cocktail parties!” 
annet 
Clark, 
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ogress “Who said anything about breakfast? I’m home from 


work and want supper!” 





Tiny Ak 


UR CLUB, THE American Air- 
lines Administrative Associa- 
tion, took on as a Civic project the 
Children’s Medical Center in Tulsa. 
The center is a non-profit organi- 
zation, sponsored by the Junior 
League and Community Chest, which 
houses four separate organizations: 


Sunny Side, a day school for the 
mentally retarded children; a Child 
Guidance Clinic, an aid to those with 


emotional problems; a Children’s 
Hospital for in-patients, and a Chil- 
dren’s Hospital for rehabilitation of 
those with arrested afflictions. 

In May, 1953, Mrs. J. H. Reniers, 
Jr., the wife of one of our managers, 
volunteered her husband's service to 
the medical center to repair and make 
toys, furniture, therapeutic equip- 
ment, etc. The task was too much 
for one individual, so he asked for 
help. The volunteers came, from 
mechanics to the vice-president. 

In November, the 4-A’s assumed 
financial and voluntary aid respon- 
sibility for these special projects, 
with Mr. Lou Chalupsky as head of 
the permanent committee. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 





The projects included: painting 
and refinishing rooms and equipment, 
making rehabilitation equipment, in- 
cluding specialized equipment fo 
particular handicaps; repairing toys, 
doing electrical work; making cab- 
inets; designing and making ther: § 
peutic toys and equipment; making 
doll houses and furniture; doing odd 
jobs; building a complete snack ba 
from which 40-50 lunches are now 
served. 

Some of the materials were paid 
for by the proceeds from a raffle the 
club conducted outside the plant. 

A typical project held in Decem- 
ber involved a total of 26 members 
working 3 and a half hours each is 
trimming Christmas trees, building 
picture frames and model traio 
shelves and tables for the Child 
Guidance Clinic. We also donated 
three complete sets of model trains, 
which officials of the clinic state is 
an invaluable aid in the rehabilitation 
of patients. 

In these projects there is a com 
mon meeting of interests among the 
participants, for as a management 
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team we realize that we are an in- community we find we are also help- 
tegral part of the community and ing ourselves. 

must support its activities both in —R. S. Klan, 

word and deed. For as we help our Vice-President 














Ae stes? 


“What can I do? ... He says he watched the late late movie 





we sponsor...’ 
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A SUPERVISOR'S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 


iy YOU AREN'T SATISFIED with my decision on this grievance,” said Fore. 
man Allen Martin (name fictional) to the man glowering at him across 
the desk, “you will have to take it to the Personnel Department. I am con- 
fident that I have acted within the scope of the contract. If you disagree 
we will simply have to go to a higher level of management.” 


Bill Bull (that’s what we'll call 
him) glared angrily back at Martin. 
His face contorted with rage. 

“You're a liar!” he shouted. 

Foreman Martin's fist clenched. He 
made a tremendous effort to control 
himself. Tightly he replied, “We'll 
do no good arguing this way. You 
must return to your regular work. 
The grievance will be processed in 
the usual manner.” 

“I'm not through talking, by any 
means, and I'll leave this office when 
I want to,” Bull retorted. 

Martin cut his tirade short. He 
repeated evenly, “Look, Bill, this is 
no way to settle the dispute. You 
know the grievance process as well 
as I do. Take the argument to the 
second step if you think my decision 
is wrong. Right now I want you to 
leave this office and go back to work.” 

Bull dug his fists into Foreman 
Martin’s desk and leaned heavily on 
them. Thrusting his face within an 
inch of his supervisor's nose, he said 





between his clenched teeth, “You're 
! I dare you to make me 





leave!” 

The obscene language of the em- 
ployee, coupled with his threat of 
physical violence, was too much for 
the foreman. 

“You're fired!” he said, springing 
to his feet. “Now get out of this 
office and get out of this plant.” 

“I am shop steward here,” replied 
Bull arrogantly, “and it takes more 
than a two-bit management flunky 
like you to get rid of me. We'll see 
who's fired!” 

With that he turned on his heel 
and left the office. 


Was Bull insubordinate? 

There you have the argument. 
There you have the facts that led 
to Bill Bull's discharge. Obvious 
insubordination. What else could 
the foreman do if he hoped to main- 
tain any semblance of discipline in 
his department? 
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But it was by no means cut and 
dried. Bull was a shop steward, and 
Foreman Martin knew he was in 
for a battle. The union would never 
permit an important officer to be 
terminated without a last ditch fight. 
Naturally, Bull filed a grievance. 
Eventually it came before an arbi- 
trator. But we are getting ahead 
of our story. 

What kind of a man was Bull? 
Apparently he was a natural leader, 
even if his leadership was misdi- 
rected. He had been employed by 
his company in 1954. Within the 
space of a year he had so impressed 
his fellow employees that they named 
him shop steward in the annual union 
election. Originally, he had been a 
capable worker, but once elected to 
union office a change came over him. 
Power went to his head like a movie 
star's toupee. He argued constantly 
with his supervisors. He refused to 
take assignments from his gang boss. 
He roamed about the plant pretty 
much as he pleased. In fact, Bill Bull 
was a law unto himself, and he 
seemed to be getting away with it, 
too. That is, until he ran head-on 
into Foreman Martin. 


The argument: pro and con 
Now, when a shop steward is dis- 
charged for insubordination or, for 
that matter, any other reason, and 
the case against him looks formidable, 
his union generally resorts to an 
obvious line of defense. It’s this. 


The union claims its steward was 
not fired for insubordination at all. 


ACT ON FACT 
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Instead, the company trumped up the 
charge to get rid of him because of 
his union activities. Insubordination 
was merely an excuse. Admittedly, 
the union says, the steward lost his 
head and said some things that may 
have been a little out of line, but 
he had been goaded into it. It was all 
part of a well-laid company trap. Un- 
fortunately for management, this 
argument wins many an arbitrator's 
decision, particularly if the company 
can’t come up with air-tight justifi- 
cation for its action. 

Let's see what happened in the 
case of Bill Bull. 

The union’s argument to the arbi- 
trator was along traditional lines. It 
said, “Bill Bull was fired because he 
was a shop steward and a good one. 
His activities on behalf of fellow 
employees annoyed the company. 
Management decided to get him. His 
problem was entirely related to the 
administration of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. Moreover, the 
procedure described in the plant rules 
was not followed in his discharge.” 

The company countered, “Bill Bull 
was terminated for just cause under 
the terms of the contract which state, 
‘The right to discharge any employee 
shall be vested in the company sub- 
ject to the provisions of the agree- 
ment. Any claim of discrimination 
or personal prejudice in disciplinary 
action, including discharge, may be 
taken up in the grievance procedure.’ 
Bull was insubordinate. He refused 
to carry out legitimate orders and the 
directions of his supervisor. The sit- 
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uation had been building up over a 
period of time, and the climax was 
reached on the day of his dismissal. 
Without provocation, he used ob- 
scene language to his superior. This 
was the reason for his termination.” 


Background on Bull 

To decide the case of Bill Bull, 
you must have the background of the 
dispute that occurred between him 
and his foreman. It happened this 
way. The union steward had been 
advised that some employees had 
been questioned individually by the 
plant medical department about an 
incident that had occurred a day or 
so previously when an employee had 
been hurt because someone threw a 
“cherry bomb.” The medical depart- 
ment, in order to complete its indus- 
trial accident report, required this 
information. 

Bull heard that employees were 
being asked about personal liability 
insurance. So he went to Foreman 
Martin to discover the purpose of 
these questions, stating that they 
would have to stop because they 
were an unjustifiable intrusion into 
the lives of the men. Mr. Martin 
replied that he knew nothing about 
the questions, and the matter would 
have to be referred to the personnel 
department. 

That started Bull on the tirade 
which led to his dismissal. Of course, 
as might have been expected, at the 
arbitration hearing Shop Steward 
Bull denied that he had used profane 
or obscene language, and stoutly 


maintained that his behavior was in 
every way perfectly proper. 
There were no witnesses to the 
scene, so the arbitrator had to judge 
the credibility of Bull's story and 
that of his foreman from their past 
records. The company produced the 
records of Bull's conduct. 
Explaining them, Martin said, “We 
objected to Bull leaving his work 
station without regard to his work 
or the work of other people de. 
pendent on him. He did this when- 
ever he chose, and never bothered 
to secure a replacement. Bull roamed 
about the plant at will. He refused 
to indicate to supervisors what his 
purpose was or why he was in their 
department. He seemed to think his 
union office was a charter giving him 
freedom to do exactly as he wished. 
“Bull advised and encouraged other 
employees to disregard the instruc- 
tions of their supervisors. He was 
warned about this. Here are the 
records of the warnings. His attitude 
toward supervision in general, his re- 
fusal to obey orders, his refusal to 
reply and his habit of turning his 
back when he was asked to follow 
simple instructions, were all part of 
his pattern of behavior. His lan- 
guage to supervisors was belligerent, 
insolent, and intimidating. He te- 
fused to follow eveg the appearance 
of normal employee-employer rela- 
tions. It was inevitable that his ac- 
tions would eventually lead to a 
dispute of the kind he engaged in 
with me. Every consideration was 
given this man. But an employee of 
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this kind has no place on our pay- 
roll.” 
What the arbitrator said 

The arbitrator considered the testi- 
mony that both sides had offered him 
and concluded, “When a union stew- 
ard is discharged, the inference gen- 
erally is that he was terminated 
because of his union activities. But 
the conduct of Mr. Bull left much 
to be desired. He made little con- 
tribution by his attitude or his ac- 
tions to good labor relations. 


“Mr. Bull is a young man, only 25 
years old. Apparently he is a dedi- 
cated union officer. The record 
shows that he is intelligent. It also 
shows that he has followed a policy 
of deliberate harassment of his em- 
ployer; that his insubordination has 
been of long standing. He has caused 
incidents that have resulted in writ- 
ten and oral reprimands. He seems 
to think that as union steward the 
right to control the employees has 
been vested in him. He is mistaken. 

“The record shows that Mr. Bull 
has been away from his work station 
for periods ranging from 20 to 40 
minutes, that he interfered with other 
employees by excessive talking, that 
he refused to do certain work or take 
the orders of his lead man, even 
challenging the latter's right to assign 
him. The particular episode which 
brought about his termination was 
the climax of a series of actions which 
are not ordinarily tolerated in the 
employer-employee relationship. 
Clearly Bull was insubordinate. 


“The question is whether the pen- 
alty of discharge violates the contract. 
Although I realize that discharge 
works a severe hardship on a work- 
ing man, and is, in effect, the harshest 
penalty a company can impose, I do 
not think it is unjustified in this 
situation. I have searched the record 
and I can find no mitigating circum- 
stances. The employer did not vio- 
late the terms of his agreement. He 
was not motivated by personal preju- 
dice or discrimination. The grievance 
is denied.” 


A moral for management 


Bull was fired and he stayed fired. 
Foreman Martin had the facts, and 
he could prove his facts from the 
record. A union officer, swollen by 
his own importance, evidently be- 
lieved that he was bigger than the 
company. So he swaggered around 
the plant doing just as he pleased, 
confident that he was beyond reprisal, 
above discipline. Was he not the 
representative of a powerful labor 
union? Who could challenge him? 
Finally this two-penny Caesar pushed 
his luck too far. He learned the hard 
way. His company was rid of a surly, 
arrogant employee who was under- 
mining plant discipline and super- 
visory morale. 


But one question comes up, and 


it's hard to answer. How on earth 
did Bull get away with what he was 
doing as long as he did? In fact, 
judging from tire discussion of the 
case, you wonder why such an em- 
ployee, union officer or no, was ever 
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allowed to act that way. He certainly 
gave his supervisors sufficient provo- 
cation for dismissal. Yet, save for 
the flea bite of an occasional repri- 
mand, he was permitted to conduct 
himself like a rogue elephant at the 
watering hole. It took a direct and 
vituperative personal attack on his 
supervisor, accompanied by the threat 
of physical violence, to force the 
issue. In other words, it appears that 
management did not act until it was 
backed into a corner and had no 
other choice. 

The case of Shop Steward Bull 
holds a lesson for supervisors. Bull 
may have been an officer of his union, 
but he was also an employee of the 
company. As a union officer he had 
certain responsibilities to his mem- 
bers, and the union contract spelled 
out exactly how much time and under 
what conditions he was permitted to 
carry out these obligations. However, 
he was also accountable for his work 
as an employee. His elected job in 
labor was not a franchise authorizing 
him to serve as a political agitator in 
the plant. He was on the company’s 
payroll. When he did not discharge 
his specified duties he could be dis- 
ciplined like anyone else. 

The probability is that had super- 
vision moved in on Shop Steward 
Bull early in the game, a nasty situa- 
tion would have been avoided. In- 
stead, the company leaned over back- 
ward to avoid an argument. Bull 
was like a child testing the discipline 
of progressive parents. He did 
something. He got away with it. 


This encouraged him to further acts. 
Again he had his way. Finally, he 
was convinced that he was a king-pin 
in the shop, a man exempt from all 
rules and regulations. By appease. 
ment, supervisors had allowed 4 
truculent, aggressive bully to grow 
up right under their noses. The arbi- 
trator pointed this out when he said, 
“It is true that labor relations in this 
particular plant leave much to be de. 
sired in many respects. The record 
indicates that there has been a lack 
of effort to acquaint all esployees 
and all management with the neces. 
sity of living peaceably under the 
union agreement and in settling 
grievances under the terms of the 
contract.” 

In other words, the arbitrator ob- 
served, discipline was lax and super- 
vision was vacillating. Employees 
were permitted to abuse their privi- 
leges as members of the plant com- 
munity. An arrogant union was evi- 
dently running roughshod over cowed 
supervision. Even the source of the 
grievance, the tossing of a “cherry 
bomb” which led to the questions to 
which Bull objected, was evidence of 
disorderliness and poor regard for 
plant rules by employees. 

It is always difficult to discipline a 
union steward. The supervisor who 
does so realizes that he may have a 
scrap on his hands. At the same 
time, it is worse than folly to avoid 
such a problem in the hope it wil 
go away. It won't. It will get worse 
The foreman who meets trouble head 
on, but meets it intelligently, hon- 
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- estly and courageously, will have a 

ly, he much easier time of it in the long 
: ; 

18-pin run than the one who tries to evade 

ym all S the issue. 


pease. A union officer is always willing to 
red a expand his authority to the fullest 

grow degree possible. If the foreman abdi- 
e arbi- cates his right to manage, he will find 
e said, that union leadership fills the power 


vacuum he has created by default. 
It’s the foreman’s job to enforce all 
plant rules impartially and fairly. 
Those rules apply to the union stew- 
ard just as they do to any other 
employee. The supervisor who en- 
forces them that way will find his job 
simpler. He wins the respect of the 
employees—and their union. 


in. this i" This case is based on ome reported in the February 1958 issue of the LABOR RELA- 


be de. TIONS REPORTER. 



































le head “It isn’t just me, Mr. Sloan. Ninety-seven and six-tenths per 
7, hon cent of the staff agree that I deserve a raise.” 





BUSINESS NOTEBOOK 


by WILLIAM M. FREEMAN 


ANT TO LEARN HOW to use money and make it work for you? There'll 
be a show, billed as the first of its kind, ateNew York’s Biltmore 
Hotel in September, designed to tell users of money—that’s all of us!—how 


to do the best job possible. 

It's called the Financial Services 
Show, and the sponsor is the Adver- 
tising Trades Institute, a New York 
organization that supplies a place for 
persons with ideas and know-how to 
meet persons seeking such ideas. 

Its chairman, Thomas B. Noble, 
who also is putting on the annual 
national sales aids show in New 
York this month, says the September 
exhibit will permit banks, building 
and loan associations, finance com- 
panies, brokerage houses, insurance 
companies, investment counselors, 
mortgage companies, real estate syn- 
dicates and similar organizations to 
detail exactly what they can do and 
how they do it. 

It’s not too late, apparently, for the 
financial community to add— 


A dash of color 

—to their operations. Other mer- 
chandisers have long known how 
color can sell. Newspaper advertis- 
ing attracts more attention in color, 
and so does a television screen. 


Addition of a delicate pastel to 
women’s stockings, long one shade 
or another of beige, has produced all. 
but-miraculous results for the indus- 
try at every level, from manufactur 
ing to retailing. Apricot, orange, 
peach, light green, red, maize and 
several hundred other tints are put 
ting the women’s hosiery industry 
into fashion selling, with one pair 
in every five sold nowadays in a new 
tint. 

W. F. Williamson, who heads the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, puts total annual pro- 
duction at a retail value of $720; 
000,000, of which amount two per 
cent was in color last year, against 
20 per cent currently. 

It all goes to show what can bk 
done with a little colorful imagin- 
tion. We will be seeing truer, clean- 
er and clearer hues in many other 
types of products before long. One 
of the reasons for this advance is— 
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Long hours of work 

—in the technical services labora- 
tories of the polymer chemicals di- 
vision of W. R. Grace & Co. Tech- 
nicians there have worked out a new 
dry-coloring process for injection 
molding of thermoplastic resins that 
permits savings of at least 65 per cent 
over color compounding, which had 
been the only quality method for 
coloring materials for plastic mold- 
ing. 

Before the Grace engineers and 
scientists worked out their method, 
the degree of dispersion of pigment 
or colorant had never been com- 
pletely satisfactory for use in making 
quality products. Dispersion by the 
new method has been found equal 
to or better than some compounded 
colors, and the process also is less 
expensive, since it requires fewer 
steps in manufacturing. 

The scientific laboratories are prov- 
ing daily that— 


Opportunity 

—still exists. An example is the 
General Transistor Corp., which last 
yeat grossed about $3,500,000, al- 
though it is but three years old. 


The concern, which makes transis- 
tors, the tiny germanium or silicon 
substitute for the vacuum tube that 
makes miniaturization possible, was 
formed with $100,000, which isn’t 
very much nowadays to start a man- 
ufacturing enterprise, by Herman 
Fialkov, an engineer, and Arnold G. 
Malkan, an attorney. They were 
well aware that several well-estab- 


lished big companies had been un- 
able to succeed in a crowded and 
highly technical field. So, not being 
the kind of experts who say, “It isn’t 
possible,” they went ahead. 

They specialized in making tran- 
sistors used in giant computers, in- 
stead of trying to make every possible 
kind. This turned out to be the 
key to success. Remington Rand, 
division of Sperry-Rand Corp., 
wanted transistors for its Univac 
electronic computer, and General 
Transistor was Johnny-on-the-spot 
with the necessary quantity when a 
bigger producer was unable to make 
deliveries. 


Their product, made now by many 
concerns in a fast-growing industry, 


is used in all sorts of devices, among 
them the— 


Satellite radio 


—that beep-beeps signals from the 
hurtling baby moon to scientists on 
the ground. It even appears in a 
special radio just introduced by 
Motorola, Inc., to permit the man- 
in-the-street to listen to satellite sig- 
nals. 

The set is a conversion of Motor- 
ola's “Handie-Talkie” radiophone, 
and its full name is the portable 
satellite telemeter receiver. In its 
10 pounds it can pack enough equip- 
ment to pick up signals on either of 
two frequencies from the satellite at 
points other than the relatively few 
fixed stations. 

The device seems to make the 
whole concept of the satellite sort of 
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homey. It is now a question of 
“when” rather than “how” for space 
travel. Travelers before long will be 
making a— 
Round trip 

—to the moon and beyond. Robert 
H. Brown, vice president of Tenney 
Engineering, Inc. of Union, N. J., 
maker of environmental test cham- 
bers, indicated as much in holding 
out the prospect of a money-back 
guarantee to the first space travelers 
in a talk a few days ago. 

“We can now simulate just about 
every environmental condition of 
outer space except meteors,” he said. 
“By the time the first man blasts off, 
manufacturers of space travel equip- 
ment should have done such a thor- 
ough job of testing as to be able to 
offer a money-back guarantee.” 

The Tenney concern is one of the 
largest and oldest companies in the 
youthful business of making the 
chambers, which can simulate any 
desired combination of climate, tem- 
perature, humidity and altitude. 

Perhaps one of the Tenney devices 
could have been used by the tele- 
vision advertiser who was bested by 
the professor. The educator went— 


Into the enemy’s camp 

—to speak his mind on the medi- 
cal commercials on television. Dr. 
Morton J. Rodman, professor of 
pharmacology at the College of Phar- 
macy at Rutgers, the state university 
of New Jersey, attacked such adver- 
tising on WATY, station in Newark, 


N. J., that carries some of the ma- 
terial to which he objects. 

Dr. Rodman demonstrated a stan. 
dard “stomach acid” ad by pouring 
“concentrated stomach acid” (hydro- 
chloric acid) over a cloth napkin at 
the beginning of the program. After 
20 minutes of soaking he showed 
the napkin—without the hole the 
commercial says such acid burns. 

And then he went to town: 

“The use of some of these products 


which claim to relieve acid stomach § 


or ‘tired blood, for example,” he 
said, “may lull a seriously sick person 
into a false sense of security and 
delay his going to a doctor. This may 
prevent early diagnosis of ulcers, 
cancer, tuberculosis or other aliments, 
which, if treated properly, can be 
cured.” 
Here’s an idea for a— 


Sideline 

—for business concerns. Use the 
factory, the plant, the mill or the 
field as a setting for a movie. What 
could be more authentic for a film 
than the real thing for a back 
ground? With or without a cash 
payment (in either direction) think 
of the promotional values. 

This comes to mind with word 
from Hollywood that Vintage Pro- 
ductions has been formed by Claude 
Heilman, president, and Casey Rob- 
inson, vice president and treasuref— 
as well as author of the screen play— 
to make a $4,000,000 film in Todi: 
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AO of “The Cup and the Sword,” 
Alice Tisdale Hobart’s dramatic novel 
of the wine industry. 

Much of the action will be filmed 
at the Paul Masson Vineyards in the 
Santa Cruz mountains above Sara- 
toga, Calif., with Louis R. Gomberg, 
a wine industry consultant and direc- 
tor of the film company, as technical 
adviser. 

The film recounts the story of an 
elderly Frenchman who builds a 


vineyard and winery empire in Cali- 
fornia, only to lose all during Pro- 
hibition and then essay a comeback 
with repeal. In its course it will 
show the lush beauty of the warm 
hillsides in which the wine-heavy 
grapes that go into Masson products 
grow to maturity. 

What would a film taking place 
in your own vineyard do for your 
company with “big name” stars in 
a $4,000,000 production? 
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HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 ff 





NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than July 10, 1958. Address your so- 
lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 321 
West First Street. Dayton 2, Ohio. 
PROBLEM No. 28 

BRAIN TEASER? 

During periods of force reductions, an occasional brain teaser presents 

itself. In this particular incident there were three employees involved: 
Mr. A with 13 years of service. 
Mr. B with 12 years of service. 
Mr. C with 10 years of service. 

At the time of the incident, Mr. A was employed in a salaried (non- 
bargaining unit) position which was to be discontinued. Since the contract 
provided for seniority to go along with continued employment with the 
company, Mr. A decided to exert his seniority rights and accept a job in the 
bargaining unit. Mr. A was qualified for three jobs: 

Job No. 25 paying $2.39 an hour 
Job No. 15 paying $2.35 an hour 
Job No. 10 paying $2.30 an hour 

Because of the nature of the work, Mr. A chose job No. 15. After working 
a week, Mr. A decided that he had made a mistake and requested that he 
be re-classified to job No. 25. In light of his seniority and ability the request 
was granted. At this point the man occupying job No. 10 filed a grievance 
basing his complaint on the fact that A was “bumping up.” This, he felt, was 
true because the job A formerly held, although salaried, paid the equivalent 
of only $2.34 an hour. How would YOU answer this grievance? 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 25 

Bill, one of the screw-machine opera- 
tors of machining 2, hailed his general 
foreman as he was walking through the 


department. 
“Say, Mac . . . I've got something eat- 
ing me. This morning, Foreman Joe 


called me in, and proceeded to blast me 
about being late two mornings in a row. 
] just live down the street from him— 
and it's not that I spy on him, but I do 
notice what he’s doin’ every now and 
then. A coupla’ days when he called in 
sick he was out =aiatin’ the window sash 
on his house. tren, last Christmas, my 
wife said she saw him doing some shop- 
ping about a week before the holidays. 
My little girl is diabetic, and sometimes 
it's pretty tough to get things squared 
away in the morning. I understand about 
the importance of being here on time, 
and all that stuff, and I tried to explain 
to Joe—but, well, he said if I was late 
again he’d have to give me three days 
off!” 

If you were foreman Joe’s boss, how 
would you answer Bill? 


PLEA OF SYMPATHY 


By Charles W. Schulke, 
Frigidaire Div., Plant No. 1, 
General Motors Corp., Dayton, O. 


After listening to Bill's complaint 
against foreman Joe, my first reaction is 
that I would be more concerned with 
foreman Joe’s attitude and activities. But, 
with Bill confronting me, this is what I 
would tell him. 

I would assure him that he had my 
sympathy and understanding in the prob- 
lems that arise in caring for a diabetic 
child. 

However, since it is an established fact 
that he had been late two mornings in a 
fow, it was entirely his own fault that he 
had received a “blasting” and a threat- 
ened suspension from Joe. Joe is no mind 
reader. I would explain that had he ex- 


THE WINNERS 

Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 25. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram- 
ing. 
plained his reason for being late at the 
time it happened, instead of trying to do 
so later, all this friction could have been 
avoided. 

Finally, I would tell him that never 
could he justify his stand in this matter 
by accusing Bill of being off work while 
being only “supposedly sick.” There just 
isn’t any connection between these hap- 
penings. What Joe is doing is no con- 
cern, of his; it is my responsibility alone. 

Certainly, Joe has left himself open for 
criticism in his actions and in his han- 
dling of this matter. In talking to him, I 
would repeat in detail my conversation 
with Bill. I would tell Joe that I had 
confidence in him, but I would emphasize 
the fact that there was room for improve- 
ment in him, just as there is in all of us. 
This is what I would ask him to do: 

(1) Always to conduct himself in such 
a manner that his own actions would be 
above criticism. 

(2) In the ensuing weeks, talk to Bill 
about his sick child, and, if possible, meet 
her, get to know her. This would give 
Joe an insight into Bill’s problems, and 
at the same time place him on a firm 
footing in the important field of human 
relations. 

(3) To remember to use discretion, to 
ascertain all facts, and to never forget the 
extreme importance of listening to the 
employees’ side of the story before threat- 
ening a disciplinary lay-off. Otherwise, 
this type of lay-off may result in a union 
grievance being filed and the employee 
being compensated with pay for time off 
assessed against him. 

(4) In the future, for both of us to 
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better perform our jobs, to come to me 
for consultation and advice in such cases. 

NOTE: Paragraph marked No. 3 in 
my letter seems to go further than the 
scope of the problem. But the reason I 
included it and worded it as I did is as 
follows: At Frigidaire, regular monthly 
meetings are conducted by our Labor Re- 
lations Department with all management 
personnel in attendance. At a meeting 
just this past March, this same type of 
problem was reviewed for our benefit. A 
disciplinary lay off was enforced. A 
grievance was filed. Finally, when heard 
by the umpire, he ruled in favor of the 
employee—that he be compensated for 
time off, since the employee could truth- 
fully testify: “My foreman didn’t ask me 
why I was late or absent. When I tried 
to tell him why, he would not listen.” 


STEAM VALVE SALVE 
By Donald F. Kimlicka, 
Chicago Rawhide Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

A few deductions must be made before 
a fair answer can be given: (1) Foreman 
Joe is fair and considerate in dealing with 
his men and he knows his men; (2) be- 
cause of the nature of foreman Joe's 
warning, it must be assumed that Bill had 
been late frequently in the past and the 
warning was not just because of these 
two consecutive times late, but the total 
of his past record; (3) I would disregard 
Bill’s comments about foreman Joe at 
this time because they were undoubtedly 
given as a form of retaliation against 
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foreman Joe because of his warning; (4) 
undoubtedly, Bill was motivated to seek 
out foreman Joe’s boss, not because of 
the warning, but actually because of his 
daughter's illness; (5) Being foreman 
Joe's boss, I would have pin-pointed Bill's 
behavior as being motivated by his 
daughter's illness. 

After inviting Bill into my office | 
would ask him to repeat the incident 
that I hadn’t missed any points in his 
grievance. Undoubtedly, the second time 
Bill explained the incident most of the 
“steam” would have been eliminated from 
his original story. I would then ask Bill 
if he had ever found foreman Joe to be 
unfair to him. The answer being no, 
assuming foreman Joe is fair and con- 
siderate and Bill honest in his answer, | 
would say to Bill; 

“Bill, you're an intelligent fellow and 
I'm sure you realize Joe has a duty w 
perform, as we all do. One of thes 
duties is to see that company rules and 
policy are carried out. Now if you feel 
Joe was too severe or unjust in his warn- 
ing, why, we can investigate the matter 
a little more thoroughly.” 

At this point I would let Bill make 
his own decision as to the incident. | 
wouldn’t be too surprised if he didn't 
wish to drop the grievance at this point 
and voluntarily say he would be mor 
careful in the future about coming in late. 

I would then bring up Bill’s daughter's 
illness and give him the opportunity to 
get his pent-up emotions off his chest, for 
this, I had assumed, is the basis of Bill's 
grievance. 











| Professor Brenberger, who writes the problem for ‘How Would You Have 


|| Solved This?’ and judges the entries of contestants, is head of the Depart- 
|| ment of Industrial Engineering of the University of Dayton. He is a graduate 





relations and engineering. In recent years he served as a project supervisor 
for a secret Air Force and Navy research program. He spends part of his 
| free time conducting a specialized management development training 
|| course, which he organized for Air Force reserve officers. 


| of the General Motors Institute and has had wide experience in industrial 
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IGNORE ALLEGATIONS 
By Robert J. Zimmerman, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
Emporium, Pa. 

Action should be taken as follows: 
(1) Thank Bill for calling the matter to 
your attention; (2) Summarize the facts 
presented which concern Bill so they are 
firmly in mind and you both know them; 
(3) ignore the allegations about Joe but, 
if questioned, state both situations will 
be fully investigated; (4) check the rec- 
ord and the contract to see if the facts 
concerning Bill are correct and that the 
contract supports the contemplated action; 
(5) tell Bill, at his place of work, what 
your findings are if his actions have 
placed him in jeopardy as Joe indicated. 
Tell him you must support the contract 
because if you don’t, people with reasons 
far less valid will be able to flaunt the 
contract if exceptions are made for any- 
one. Sympathize with his problems but 
explain firmly that he must be at his 
place of work on time to justify his con- 
tinuing employment. Also, tell him that 


record if it warrants it. 
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you intend to look into his statements 
about Joe and will take action as war- 
ranted; (6) if either the facts or the con- 
tract do not support Joe’s contemplated 
action with Bill, call Joe in and explain 
that Bill has asked your advice and on 
investigation you've found that Joe’s ac- 
tions can’t be supported and he would 
lose any grievance filed should Bill be 
given time off for his next offense. 

Request that Joe verify the facts for 
himself and either see you if there is a 
question, or just go to Bill and remove 
the warning, remembering that Bill's 
gripe was in order and he should be 
treated fairly. A little conversation about 
his daughter and family would go a long 
way to smooth out the situation; (7) At 
a later time, so that the two situations are 
kept separate in Joe’s mind, review with 
him your findings concerning his own 
record of attendance. Explain Joe’s moral 
obligations to his Company and the fact 
that his effectiveness as a foreman is being 
damaged by his lack of conscientiouness 
in this area; (8) As a follow up in the 
weeks to come make sure you: 


A—Occasionally question Bill about his child’s health and compliment him on his 


B—Review Joe’s work with him in a complimentary way if at all possible. 


C—Keep in mind that the greatest asset of the company is it’s employees and firm 
fair treatment will strengthen, not weaken, their value. 





















keeps empty. He explains: 
"A lot of my friends can’t swim.” 





A Texas story now going the rounds concerns a man who struck oil and, 
with his new riches, built a mansion and three swimming pools. One pool 
he keeps filled with cool water and another with warm water; the third he 





nervousness is a sign of old age. 


Al: Your wife used to be very nervous, but now she doesn't show a 
sign of it. What did you do for her? 


Dick: Found a new doctor who cured her in a hurry. He just told her 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (Continued from page 2) 


In every case—at every conference I was able to get to—registrations were 
excellent. And the men there indicated they had received enough from the 
conference to make it more than worthwhile. In my own mind, they all 
were excellent—both in program and in organization. 

And, speaking of organization—there’s another way our members benefit 
from such conferences. The men who plan and organize these activities gain 
invaluable experience that will help them for the rest of their lives. 

















June 


clubs together. By getting together with managers from other companies 
in other cities they broaden their knowledge of leadership techniques. And 
in some cases they even pick up a new production technique sometimes. By 
pooling their resources (both leadership and finances) they are able to obtain 
better personnel and programs for their once-a-year regional conference. In 
many cases the regional conference is practically a small carbon copy of our 
NMaA national conference. 

It is amazing how much can be accomplished by a group of men witha 
common objective of developing their managerial talents. I doff my hat to 
our area councils and city clubs for their splendid programs. 








NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


JUNE: 20 years—Kokomo Foremen’s Club, Kokomo, Ind. 10 years—Armw 
Management Club, Houston, Texas; Scully-Jones Management Club, Chicago. 
5 years—Black-Clawson Management Club, Watertown, N. Y.; Heppenstal 
Management Club, Pittsburgh; Robertshaw Anaheim Management Confer- 
ence, California. 

JULY: 5 years—Taylor Forge & Pipe Works Gary Management Club, Ind; 
PAA Management Club, Inc. of Brownsville, Texas; American Airlines Ma 
agement Club of Los Angeles. 


These regional conferences, sponsored by NMA councils and city clubs, | 
are proving to be an effective means of getting NMA members from different | 
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Entries should emphasize the 
degree of teamwork involved, the 
number of members participat- 

ing, and should show how the 
members, the company or the com- 


munity were benefited... 
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